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“  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  personal  preference, 
but  a  choice  between  life  and  death.  Which  do  you 
choose  ?  Absence  from  your  child  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  final  parting  from  him  in  this  world  when  you 
have  had  him  but  a  few  months  ?  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  help  for  you  except  in  an  utter  freedom 
from  care,  and  a  change  in  your  mental  contlition, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  your  daily  life.  Leave  your  baby  with 
your  cousin.  Go  with  your  husband,  if  you  don’t  stay 
away  more  than  a  week  ;  even  one,  in  such  a  place, 
with  him,  will  give  you  new  life.  Do  as  I  say,  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  when  you  get  back,  you  will 
come  straight  to  me  and  thank  me  for  having  made 
you  do  it.” 

This  was  good  Doctor  Bache’s  little  speech  to  Agnes, 
one  July  day.  Doctor  Bache  was  the  most  successful 
medical  practitioner,  not  only  in  Lotusport,  but  in  all 
the  country  round  it.  Like  many  another  unpretend¬ 
ing  man  in  his  exalted  prbfession,  his  personal  attain¬ 
ments  and  power  far  transcended  his  fame.  He  was 
intuitively  a  psychologist,  as  more  or  less  all  men  must 
be  who  are  preeminent  as  physicians.  He  was  as 
conscious  of  psychical,  as  he  was  conversant  with  phys¬ 
ical  laws,  and  in  his  final  judgment  of  a  case  never 
separated  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  purely  physical  laws,  Agnes,  a  young  woman  of 
delicate  but  singularly  healthy  organism,  should  be,  if 
not  strong,  nevertheless  a  well  woman  by  this  time. 
Instead,  her  child,  who  had  inherited  her  constitution, 
in  defiance  of  torturing  teeth,  and  midsummer  heat, 
held  his  little  own,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  a  sure 
hold  of  life,  while  his  mother,  without  a  discernible 
cause,  was  as  surely  letting  it  go.  Doctor  Bache  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  she  had  no.  organic  disease,  and 
equally  sure  that  her  vital  power  was  ebbing  very  low. 
A  man  equally  scientific  and  less  intuitive  would  have 
begun  to“  build  her  up  ”  on  various  tonics  compounded 
of  iron,  cinchona,  arsenic,  and  their  kin.  But  Doctor 
Bache  decided  upon  a  tonic  of  a  different  sort. 

“  King,  you  must  take  your  wife  away.  She  is 
utterly  unable  to  nurse  her  child.  She  must  have  a 
change  of  scene  and  of  life,”  said  the  doctor  to  Cyril 
one  day,  when  he  encountered  that  gentleman  on  the 
village  street,  just  returning  from  the  city. 

“  That’s  my  intention,”  was  the  answer,  “  and  has 
been  ever  since  her  sickness.  I’m  only  waiting  till 
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after  Class  Day,  when  1  deliver  the  oration  at  my  uni¬ 
versity.  Then  I  shall  have  my  mouth’s  vacation,  and 
take  her.” 

Mind  you  take  nobody  else,  not  even  the  c'nild. 
She  can  do  it  no  good  at  present,  and  it  may  do  her 
great  harm.  Let  me  tell  you.  King,  she  can't  bear  it. 
If  you  want  to  keep  her,  make  it  your  special  business 
at  present  to  take  care  of  her.  Of  course  I  know  you 
do.  But  you  don’t  know  how  very  weak  she  is.” 

“  Why,  I  know  she  is  far  from  strong,”  said  Cyril, 
the  tides  of  blood  rushing  to  his  heart,  leaving  his  face 
deathly  pale.  “  But  you  alarm  me,  doctor  ;  what  do 
you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  alarm  you,  and  I  only  mean  to  set 
you  on  the  track  of  the  sure  remedy.  Take  your  wife 
out  to  nature,  live  your  honey-moon  over  with  her, 
and  you  will  bring  her  back  a  new  woman.  If  you 
don’t,  she  will  die.  Good  day.” 

“  I’ve  fixed  t/iat,”  said  the  old  doctor,  striking  his 
cane  down,  and  speaking  out  iu  a  tone  of  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion,  as  he  passed  on,  but  not  till  he  had  seen  Cyril 
pass  through  his  own  gate  with  a  look  of  meaning  and 
resolution  on  his  face  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Dr.  Bache  had  already  made  his  little  speech  to 
Agnes.  Before  he  made  it  he  had  come  to  some  very 
positive  conclusions  in  his  own  mind.  One  was  that 
Agnes’  low  state  of  physical  health  was  the  result  of 
spiritual  and  mental  distress ;  another  was  that  the  third 
member  of  the  household  was  in  no  small  share  tho 
cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  so  much  mental  trouble. 

)  It  was  a  mixed  feeling  that  Linda  aroused  in  the 
keen-visioned,  true-hearted  doctor;  It  was  a  mixed 
feeling  that  she  aroused  in  everybody  who  in  any 
degree  fathomed  her.  He  pitied  her  that  her  unusual 
powers  should  have  such  scanty  scope,  but  while  he 
pitied  he  distrusted,  and  armed  himself  against  her. 
Persoually  her  sinuous  ways,  her  insinuating  speech, 
even  her  little  feminine  gasps  and  sighs  directed  at 
him,  glanced  back  from  a  coat  of  mail  proof  against 
her  keenest  assault. 

“  No,  young  woman,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  will 
never  be  your  confidant  nor  you  mine.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  baby  is  the  only  one  in  this  family  that  you 
will  not  harm,  and  you  will  him  if  he  lives  long  enough. 
I’m  sorry  for  you.  There  is  the  making  in  you  of  a 
belter  woman.  But  under  present  conditions  you  are 
none  the  less  dangerous  for  that.  I  shall  prescribe  for 
my  patient  an  antidote  against  you.” 

Agnes,  with  constantly  failing  strength,  saw  not  only 
the  cares  but  the  honors  of  her  household  slipping 
silently,  insidiously,  but  surely,  day  by  day,  out  of  her 
hands  into  the  hands  of  Linda.  Had  she  been  stronger 
and  of  a  different  nature  she  might  have  broken  into 
open  revolt.  As  it  was  at  present,  she  had  no  appeal 
and  no  redress. 

She  could  not  complain  to  Cyril.  Did  be  not  see 
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that  Linda’s  attentions  to  his  wife  and  child  were  as¬ 
siduous  and  unceasing,  ihat  she  was  all  kindness  and 
devotion  to  Agnes  herself? 

Agnes  finding  fault  with  Linda  would  have  seemed  to 
Cyril  the  very  essence  of  ingratitude.  Besides,  Linda 
had  his  ear,  a  never-failing  receptacle  into  which  to 
pour  every  thought  and  word  which  she  chose  to  utter. 
Had  she  not  had  it  all  his  life,  and  what  man  is  proof 
(even  though  he  may  love  another)  against  the  woman 
who  daily  filters  through  his  ears  the  inmost  devices  of  ' 
her  soul,  through  a  flow  of  speech,  enticing,  soothing,  | 
and  feeding  to  his  own  self-love  ?  When  in  all  prob-  j 
ability  the  man  knows  the  woman  to  be  devoted  to 
himself,  even  if  he  suspects  she  is  a  foe  to  the  woman 
dearest  to  him,  he  is  never  wholly  proof  against  her 
ever  undermining  influence. 

He  may  say  “  nay,”  and  honestly  ;  no  less  she  is  a 
power  in  his  life.  So  when  Linda,  in  the  frequent 
lapses  between  the  copying,  murmured  to  him  of  Agnes’ 
ckildlikeness  and  weakness  and  sickness  as  reasons  ' 
why  she,  Linda,  should  do  thus  or  thus  —  if  Cyril  ! 
paused  in  his  pursuits  to  ponder  at  all  on  what  she  | 
said,  it  was  only  to  say  to  himself,  “  How  good  Linda  | 
is  to  Agnes,  after  all  that  she  has  cost  her,  poor  girl ! 
Linda  is  really  more  thoughtful  and  afl'ectionate  to-  i 
ward  Agnes,  than  Agnes  is  toward  Linda.”  He  did 
not  go  on  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  Agnes  never  j 
stood  {)0.'itively  faulty  before  him  save  after  one  of 
Linda’s  aside  conversations  with  himself.  What  he 
was  conscious  of  was  that  Linda  praised  Agues.  This 
was  the  positive  quality  of  her  converse.  Her  de¬ 
tractions,  ever  implied  and  insinuated,  escaped  his 
attention,  while  they  impressed  his  mind  and  left 
their  influence.  According  to  his  nature  he  loved 
Agnes  more  than  he  loved  Linda,  but  she  did  not 
influence  him  more.  Linda  had  had  his  ear  atid  been 
a  power  in  his  life  ever  since  he  was  born.  She  was 
not  likely  to  grow  less  of  one  now  that  she  possessed 
the  immense  advantage  of  daily  contact,  and  the  bound¬ 
less  opportunity  of  perpetual  whispering.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  slow  reader  of  men,  but  this  woman,  who, 
in  a  sense,  w  as  a  part  of  himself,  he  could  not  hold  her 
far  enough  from  Ids  own  consciousness  to  see  her  in 
her  true  proportions.  I  am  sorry  if  you  think  him 
wholly  selfish.  He  had  no  intention  of  being  wholly 
self-absorbed.  His  intention  was  to  be  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  fellow.  He  intended  also  to  be  a  very 
devoted  husband,  and  no  man  could  have  more  tender 
thoughts  or  feelings  for  his  wi'e,  than  tilled  his  mind 
and  heart  —  at  some  times.  This  was  one  of  them,  when 
with  Doctor  Bache’s  verdict  pervading  him  wholly, 
with  a  palpitating  heart  and  eager  beating  pulses,  he 
rushed  three  steps  at  a  time  up-siairs  to  Agnes’  room. 

“My  darling,”  lie  said,  “you  are  not  to  say  a  word 
about  baby.  You  are  going  with  me ;  Doctor  Bache 
says  you  must;  that  if  you  do,  you  will  come  back  as 
strong  as  ever  you  were.  To  think  my  little  girl 
should  be  sick  so  long !  ” 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  ^f  inexpressi¬ 
ble  tenderness,  as  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew 
her  head  to  his  breast.  The  words  and  the  action  were 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  unwonted  now,  Agnes  did 
what  any  loving  woman,  no  stronger,  and  amid  the 
same  conditions,  would  have  done  —  she  wept  fur  joy. 

“  There,  I  wouldn’t  cry  any  more,”  as  he  looked 
down  apd  saw  the  tears  still  flowing,  though  without  a 
sound.  “  I  agree  with  Linda;  you  do  cry  too  much.  It 
keeps  you  from  getting  your  strength,  —  and,  Aggie, 
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you  don’t  look  pretty  when  you  cry ;  no  woman  does 
outside  of  a  novel.  And  you  know  I  want  you  always 
to  look  pretty.” 

“  Oh,  Cyril ;  I  was  never  pretty.  You  knew  that 
when  you  married  me.” 

“  No,  I  didn’t ;  I  never  saw  a  woman  more  beautiful 
j  than  you  can  be,  if  you  would  only  stay  so.” 

I  “  You  don’t  know  how  much  I  wish  I  could,  for  your 
1  sake.  Your  wife  should  be  very  beautiful,  Cyril.” 

Linda  says  so;  strange  you  both  should  say  the  same 
thing  for  once,  and  both  nonsense  this  time.  All  I 
want  of  you  now  is  to  get  well  —  and  you  are  going  to 
do  so.  \Vhat  a  time  we  shall  have  at  Tarnstone,  the 
world  flirgetting,  by  the  world  forgot!  It  won’t  tire 
you  an  atom  to  get  ready  ;  you  won’t  need  any  clothes 
there,  —  any  new  ones,  I  mean.  The  oration  next 
Wednesday,  then  we  will  be  oft".” 

It  was  natural  for  Agnes  to  rely  upon  authority  and 
to  obey.  When  Cyril  joined  Doctor  Bache,  and  both 
assured  her  that  for  lier  child’s  sake  she  must  go,  that 
for  the  present  little  Cyril  was  better  oft"  with  Linda 
than  he  could  be  with  herself,  she  resolved  to  go  without 
a  murmur.  It  cost  her  more  than  one  pang,  the 
thought  of  leaving  him.  of  leaving  him  with  Linda, 
yet  mixed  with  this  was  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
she  could  commit  him  to  such  sure  and  loving  hands. 

Cyril  did  nut  overestimate  the  reception  of  his  ora¬ 
tion.  It  was  duly  reported  with  the  other  class  and 
commencement  orations  of  July,  and  copied  from  the 
metropolitan  journals  into  the  Lotusport  Argus,  with 
editorial  comments  which  cidled  upon  the  denizens  of 
that  sleeping  port  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
“a  rising  man  in  their  midst.”  adding  finally  that  “any 
town  might  well  be  proud  that  could  claim  so  young 
a  man  of  promise  among  its  permanent  citizens.” 
In  the  fulness  of  such  applause,  and  the  exhilaration 
caused  by  it,  Cyiil  started  for  his  summer  vacation 
accompanied  by  Agnes.  The  young  mother  strained 
her  eyes  to  catch  one  more  .-ight  of  her  child.  The 
last  glimpse  that  she  had  of  him  was  from  the  carriage 
as  it  turned  in  the  avenue,  when  she  saw  him  held  aloft 
in  Linda’s  arms  on  the  piazza.  All  her  own  pain  was 
forgotten  in  the  sight  of  Linda’s  loving  care  for  her 
child.  Thus  as  she  passed  beyond  sight  her  last  thought 
of  Linda  was  one  of  gratitude. 

What  a  journey  was  that  to  one  who  had  seen  so 
little  of  this  fair  earth,  yet  who  was  born  a  lover  of  it ! 
What  gleams  of  beauty  came  to  her  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  rushing  rail  cars  in  that  two  days’  ride! 
First,  the  long  reach  of  the  Sound,  with  its  far-oft"  sails, 
its  iridescent  waves  reflecting  the  splendor  of  midsum¬ 
mer  skies,  the  sentinel  light-houses  on  their  lonely  reels, 
the  wash  of -waters  on  the  shells  and  peb'oles  of  the 
beach;  then  the  contrasting  land:  cottages  buried  in 
bloom ;  apples  reddening  in  wayside  orchards ;  grapes 
purpling  in  the  sun ;  populous  towns  cut  in  acute 
angles  lined  with  dapper  houses,  redeemed  from  irreme¬ 
diable  ugliness  by  the  grace  of  shading  trees  ;  then  the 
New  England  wliich  she  had  often  pictured  and  never 
seen  :  its  patriarchal  homesteails  —  those  royal,  square 
old  houses,  with  wide  hall  in  the  middle  and  spacious 
rooms  on  either  side;  the  patriarchal  elms  which  had  held 
loving  guard  over  so  many  generations  of  children’s 
children,  standing  in  the  great  green  yards ;  and  in  the 
foot-worn,  grassy  streets,  the  smart  little  houses,  with 
their  blinking  blinds,  and  brave  gardens  all  brightly 
bordered  with  marigolds,  bachelor  buttons,  candy-tutt, 
and  mignonnette,  with  dahlias  filling  their  deep  hearts 
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with  wine,  and  asters  dipping  their  fringes  into  the  in-  I 
teii-er  hues  which  were  to  add  their  variegated  color  ' 
to  the  halcyon  August  days,  —  their  gn>ups  of  sun-  ' 
flowers  nodding  to  the  sun  from  the  little  back  yards,  ' 
and  innumerable  hollyhocks,  like  so  many  gala  flag-  [ 
staffs  set  thick  with  rosettes  of  red  and  gold.  Then 
she  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  the  Connecticut  sliding  i 
swiftly  through  its  idyllic  valley.  She  saw  wide  i 
meadows  dotted  with  dipping  elms,  and  cattle  lying  I 
under  them  or  drinking  on  the  river’s  brink,  fields  of  ^ 
corn  tossing  their  pale  green  tassels,  and  the  tobacco  ' 
spreading  over  acres  its  broad,  aromatic  leaves  and  cups  ] 
of  gold.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  sto^  [ 
sentinels  amid  thf-ir  historic  villages.  And  farther  on, 
grand  Ascutney  looked  down  upon  an  incomparable 
landscape  of  river,  village,  wood,  and  hill.  Agnes  was 
not  weary  of  seeing  when  she  caught  the  gleam  of  the 
Franconia  range,  notching  with  opaline  scallops  the  far, 
blue  sky.  Then  the  cars  bore  her  into  the  valley  of 
the  wild  Passumpsic.  She  saw  mountains  darkly  blue, 
mountains  purple  as  violets,  mountains  deeply  green, 
all  girdled  with  pines ;  dickering  shadows  of  clouds 
trailing  over  them,  and  long-winged  birds  hovering 
above  their  misty  summits.  Amid  these  mountains 
were  set  many  gleaming  lakes,  while,  between  them 
and  beyond  them  stretched  wide,  sinuous  valleys  mot¬ 
tled  with  dense  forests,  rich  farms,  and  ample  homes. 

This  was  the  land  of  the  North,  the  land  that  Cyril 
sought,  and  that  she  so  often  had  longed  to  see. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  their  journey,  they 
paused  beside  a  lake,  and  rested  in  a  large  public-house 
filled  with  summer  visitors.  No  lake  like  this  could  be 
seen  out  of  a  Northern  latitude.  It  had  none  of  the 
sylvan  warmth  of  the  South.  Even  in  the  dazzling 
July  atmosphere  its  waters  were  coldly  blue,  and  it 
swept  on  with  a  masculine  majesty  inviolably  its  own. 
From  her  open  window  Agnes  looked  out  upon  its 
lovely  but  lonely  shores,  ,upon  the  steely  shadows 
sweeping  over  the  evergreen  sides  of  a  solitary  moun¬ 
tain  near,  and  rememl)ermg  their  picture  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  looking  up  at  Ben  Venue,  and  that 
before  her  swept  the  dark  waters  of  Loch  Achray.  But 
this  was  but  a  resting-place.  Cyril  had  come  in  search 
of  trout,  not  of  scenery."  There  was  not  a  brook  in 
the  woody  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  that 
he  did  not  know,  or  that  had  not  a  most  excellent 
reason  for  knowing  him.  Many  a  flower-like  fish 
darting  in  and  out  of  its  mossy  lair  was  only  Iwrn  for 
that  little  hook  waiting  so  eagerly  and  impatiently  in  a 
cork  in  Cyril’s  pocket. 

“  I  sent  a  message  to  Evelyn  last  night  to  come 
after  us  to-day,  as  you  already  seem  so  rested,”  said 
Cyril  to  Agnes,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  hotel 
piazza  after  a  two  days’  halt  at  the  lake  side.  “  When 
you  see  her  you  will  see  a  character,  an  unadulterated 
native.” 

When  did  you  see  her  first,  Cyril  ?  ” 

“  When  I  came  up  here  four  years  ago  with  my 
chum,  Dick  Albro.  He  had  relatives  living  in  the 
neighl)orhood,  who  told  him  about  the  famous  fishing  at 
the  Pinnacle.  So  we  went  there  and  found  the  fish, 
and  Evelyn.  She  gave  us  lodging  in  her  log  hut,  and 
took  care  of  us  for  a  week  —  a  jolly  week.  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  more  in  my  life.  Such  fishing,  and 
such  eating.  F^ver  since.  I’ve  wanted  to  get  back.  I 
hope  you  will  enjoy  it,  Aggie,  if  you  don’t  look  like  a 
pioneer.” 

”  Which  ?  The  fishing,  or  the  eating?  ” 


^  Both.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  a  worm  on  a 
hook?” 

“  I  know  I  couldn’t  —  I  mean,  I  know  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  put  one  on.” 

“  Very  well  !  Then  you  shall  sit  in  Evelyn’s  back 
window  and  look  at  me  put  on  hundreds,  and  see  me 
pull  them  up  by  the  hundred,  —  I  medn  the  trout.  How 
you’ll  scream  out  when  you  see  an  old  one,  one  of  last 
year’s  chaps,  jerked  up  curling  and  flopping  in  the  air. 
I’ll  let  you  come  and  sit  in  the  boat  with  me,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  cry  out  when  it  dips,  and  so  scare  the 
trout  away.” 

“  No,  I  won’t  cry  out.  Sailing  on  the  Sound  cured 
me  of  that,  you  know.  I’m  sure  I  shan’t  be  scared  on  a 
little  lake,  if  the  boat  does  dip.” 

“  But  if  you  should^speak  out  suddenly,  it  would  scare 
them.  You  never  saw  anything  so  scarey  as  a  trout. 

I  shall  try  you  once,  though,  in  the  boat,  and  if  you  do 
well  you  may  go  out  on  the  lake  every  time  that  I  do. 
But  if  here  isn’t  FN-elyn  already !  ” 

And  Agnes,  looking  up,  saw  that  their  childish  chatter 
was  interrupted  by  the  coming  into  the  piazza  of  one 
whom  she  decided  at*  once  looked  like  an  old  girl.” 
That  is,  the  lines  of  her  face  indicated  that  she  must 
have  lived  some  forty  years,  but  her  eyes  possessed  the 
vivacity  of  expression  which  belongs  to  early  youth. 
They  were  full  of  dancing  rays  of  light,  which  in  a  few 
rare  natures  go  out  only  with  life,  and  her  brown  hair 
fell  ill  rather  thin  ringlets  around  her  neck.  The  color 
of  her  eyes  was  a  light,  limpid  hazel.  F>yes  and  mouth 
laughed  together,  the  latter  revealing  in  the  process^ 
two  rows  of  white,  unbroken  teeth,  nature’s  own.  Her 
skin,  naturally  fair,  w’as  browned  by  out-of-door  ex¬ 
posure,  and  so  were  her  hands,  which  were  enlarged  at 
the  joints,  and  lumlened  as  if  by  out-of-door  labor.  She 
wore  a  short,  freshly  “  done-up  ”  calico  dress,  a  black 
alpaca  apron,  and  a  wide-rimmed  straw  hat  tied  under 
her  chin  with  strings  of  brown  ribbon. 

(To  be  continueti.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTKK  XVt.  ALL  SAINTS’  AND  ALL  SOULS’. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  congregation,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  women  and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the 
mouldy  nave  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Melchester,  at  the  end 
of  a  service  without  a  sermon.  'I’hey  were  about  to  dis¬ 
perse,  when  a  smart  footstep,  entering  the  porch  and  coming 
up  the  central  passage,  arrested  their  attention.  The  step 
echoed  with  a  ring  unusual  in  a  church ;  it  was  the  clink  of  . 
spurs.  FNerybody  looked.  A  young  cavalry  soldier  in  a 
red  uniforfn,  with  the  three  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  upon  his 
sleeve,  stroile  up  the  aisle,  with  an  embarrassment  which 
was  only  the  more  accented  by  the  intense  vigor  of  his 
step,  and  by  the  determination  upon  his  face  to  show  none. 
A  slight  flush  had  mounted  his  cheek  by  the  time  he 
had  run  the  gauntlet  between  these  females ;  but,  passing 
on  through  the  chancel  arch,  he  never  paused  till  he  came 
close  to  the  altar  railing.  Here  for  a  moment  he  stood 
alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet  doffed  his  sur¬ 
plice,  perceived  the  new-comer  and  followed  him  to  the 
communion-space.  He  whispered  to  the  soldier,  and  then 
beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who  in  his  turn  whispered  to  an 
elderly  woman,  apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also  went  up 
the  chancel  steps. 

“  ’Tis  a  wedding  1  ”  murmured  some  of  the  women, 
brightening.  “  Let’s  wait.” 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 
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There  was  a  creaking  of  machinery  behind,  and  some 
of  the  young  ones  turned  their  heads.  From  the  interior 
face  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  projected  a  little  can¬ 
opy  with  a  quarter-jack  and  small  bell  beneath  it,  the  au¬ 
tomaton  being  driven  by  the  same  clock  machinery  that 
struck  the  large  bell  in  the  tower.  Between  the  tower 
and  the  church  was  a  close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was 
kept  shut  during  services,  hiding  this  grotesque  clock-work 
from  sight.  At  ])resent,  however,  the  door  was  open, 
and  the  egress  of  the  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell,  and  the 
manikin's  retreat  into  the  nook  again,  were  visible  to 
many,  and  audible  throughout  the  church. 

The  jack  had  struck  half-past  eleven. 

“  Where’s  the  woman?  ”  whispered  some  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  sergeant  stood  still  with  the  abnormal  rigidity 
of  the  old  pillars  around.  He  faced  the  southeast,  and 
was  as  silent  as  he  was  stilL 

The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable  thing  as  the  min¬ 
utes  went  on,  and  nobody  else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul 
moved.  The  rattle  of  the  quarter-jack  again  from  its 
niche,  its  blo>t's  for  three-quarters,  its  fussy  retreat,  were 
almost  painfully  abrupt,  and  caused  many  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  start  palpably. 

“I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  !  ”  a  voice  whispered 
again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of  feet,  that  artifi¬ 
cial  coughing  among  several,  which  betrays  a  nervous  sus¬ 
pense.  At  length  there  was  a  titter.  But  the  soldier 
never  moved.  There  he  stood,  his  face  to  the  south-east, 
upright  as  a  column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women  threw  off  their  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  titters  and  gigglings  became  more  frequent. 
Then  came  a  dead  silence.  Every  one  was  waiting  for  the 
end.  Some  persons  may  have  noticed  how  extraordinarily 
the  striking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the  flight  of  time. 
'  It  was  hardly  credible  that  the  jack  had  not  got  wrong 
with  the  minutes  when  the  rattle  began  again,  the  puppet 
‘emerged,  and  the  four  quarters  were  struck  fitfully  as 
before.  One  could  almost  be  positive  that  there  was  a 
malicious  leer  upon  the  hideous  creature’s  face,  and  a  mis¬ 
chievous  delight  in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull 
and  remote  resonance  of  the  twelve  heavy  strokes  in  the 
tower  above.  The  women  were  impressed,  and  there  was 
no  ^ggle  this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry,  and  the  clerk 
vanished.  '1  he  sergeant  had  not  yet  turned ;  every  woman 
in  the  church  was  waiting  to  see  his  face,  and  he  appeared 
to  know  it.  At  last  he  did  turn,  and  stalked  resolutely 
down  the  nave,  braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip. 
Two  bowed  and  toothless  old  almsmen  then  looked  at  each 
other  and  chuckled,  innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  had 
a  strauge,  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved  square,  around 
which  several  overhanging  wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast 
a  picturesque  shade.  The  young  man  on  leaving  the  door 
went  to  cross  the  square, ,  when  in  the  middle,  he  met  a 
little  woman.  The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had  been 
one  of  intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the  sight  of  his  nearly  to 
terror. 

“Well?”  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  passion,  without 
looking  at  her. 

“  On,  Frank  —  I  made  a  mistake  !  I  thought  that 
church  with  the  spire  was  All  Saints’,  and  I  was  at  the 
door  at  half-past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as  you  said.  I  waited 
till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found  then  that  I  was  in  All 
Souls’.  But  I  wasn’t  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it 
could  be  to-morrow  as  well.” 

“  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me  I  But  say  no^ore.” 

“  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?  ”  she  asked  blankly. 

“  To-morrow  1 ’’  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  laugh. 
“I  don’t  go  through  that  experience  again  for  some  time,  I 
warrant  you !  ” 

“  But  after  all,”  she  expostulated  in  a  trembling  voice, 
“  the  mistake  was  not  such  a  terrible  thing  1  Now,  dear 
Frank,  yrhen  shall  it  be  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  when  ?  God  knows  1  ”  he  said,  with  a  light  irony, 
and  turning  from  her  walked  rapidly  away. 


I  CHAPTKR  XVII.  IN  TIIK  MARKET  PI.ACK. 

■  On  Saturday  Boldwood  was  in  the  market-house  as 
!  usual,  when  the  disturber  of  his  dreams  entered,  and  be- 
1  came  visible  to  him.  Adam  had  awakened  from  bis  deep 
i  sleep;  and,  behold,  there  was  Eve.  The  farmer  took 
I  courage,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 

1  Emotional  causes  and  eflects  arc  not  proportionable 
I  equations  to  all.  The  result  from  capital  employed  in  the 
.  production  of  any  movement  of  a  mental  nature  is  sonie- 
I  times  as  tremendous  as  the  cause  itself  is  absurdly  minute. 
1  When  women  are  in  a  freakish  mood,  their  usual  intuition, 
either  from  carelessness  or  inherent  defect,  seemingly  fails 
'  to  teach  them  this,  and  hence  it  was  that  Bathsheba  was 
I  fated  to  be  astonished  to-day, 

Boldwood  looked  at  her  —  not  slyly,  critically,  or  under- 
standingly,  but  blankly  at  gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks 
up  at  a  passing  train  —  as  something  foreign  to  his  element, 
and  but  dimly  understood.  To  Boldwood  women  had 
been  remote  phenomena  rather  than  necessary  comple¬ 
ments  —  comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect,  movement,  and 
permanence,  that  whetlitr  their  orbits  were  as  geometrical, 
unchangeable,  and  as  subject  to  laws  as  his  own,  or  as  abso¬ 
lutely  erratic  as  they  superficially  appeared,  he  had  not 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facial  curves  and  pro¬ 
file,  and  the  roundness  of  her  chin  and  throat.  He  saw 
then  the  side  of  her  eye-lids,  eyes,  and  lashes,  and  the 
shape  of  her  ear.  Ne.xt  he  noticed  her  figure,  her  skirt, 
and  the  very  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but  wondered  whether 
he  was  right  in  his  thought,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that 
this  romance  in  the  flesh,  if  so  sweet  as  he  imagined,  could 
have  been  going  on  long  without  creating  a  commotion 
I  of  delight  among  men  and  provoking  more  inquiry  than 
I  Bathsheba  had  done,  even  though  that  was  not  a  little. 

I  'fo  the  best  of  his  judgment  neither  nature  nor  art  could 
j  improve  this  perfect  one  of  an  imperfect  many.  His  heart 
j  began  to  move  within  him.  Boldwood,  it  must  be  remem- 
!  bered,  though  forty  years  of  age,  had  never  before  inspected 
I  a  woman  with  the  very  centre  and  force  of  his  glance; 

:  they  had  struck  upon  all  his  senses  at  wide  angles, 
j  Was  she  really  beautiful  ?  He  could  not  assure  himself 
!  that  his  opinion  was  true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to 
j  a  neighbor,  “Is  Miss  Everdene  considered  handsome?” 

“Oh,  yes;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed  the  first  time 
she  came,  if  you  remember.  A  very  handsome  girl  in¬ 
deed.” 

,  A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in  receiving  favor¬ 
able  opinions  on  the  beauty  of  a  woman  he  is  half,  or  quite, 

I  in  love  with  :  a  mere  child’s  word  on  the  point  has  the 
'  weight  of  an  R.  A.’s.  Boldwood  was  satisfied  now. 

I  And  this  charming  woman  had  in  effect  said  to  him, 

1  “Marry  me.”  Why  should  she  have  done  that  strange 
i  thing  ?  Boldwood’s  blindness  to  the  difference  between 
approving  of  what  circumstances  suggest,  and  originating 
what  they  do  not  suggest,  was  well  matched  by  Bath- 
sheba’s  insensibility  to  the  possibly  great  issues  of  little 
beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing  with  a  dashing 
youn^  farmer,  adding  up  accounts  with  him  as  indifferently 
as  if  his  face  had  been  the  pages  of  a  ledger.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  a  nature  as  his  had  no  attraction  for  a 
I  woman  of  Bathsheba’s  taste.  But  Boldwood  grew  hot 
I  down  to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealousy;  he  trod  for 
the  first  time  the  threshold  of  “  the  injured  lover’s  hell.” 
His  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  thrust  himself  between 
them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in  one  way  —  by  ask¬ 
ing  to  see  a  sample  of  her  corn.  Boldwood  renounced  the 
idea.  He  could  not  make  the  request;  it  was  debasing 
loveliness  to  ask  it  to  buy  and  sell,  and  jarred  with  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious  of  having  broken 
into  that  dignified  stronghold  at  last.  His  eyes,  she  knew, 
were  following  her  everywhere.  This  was  a  triumph;  and 
had  it  come  naturally,  such  a  triumph  would  have  been  the 
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sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay.  But  it  had  been 
brought  about  by  misdirected  ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it 
only  as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wa.x  fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense  in  reasoning  on 
subjects  wherein  her  heart  was  not  involved,  Bathsheba 
genuinely  reptmted  that  a  freak  which  had  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself,  should  ever  have  been 
undertaken,  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected 
too  highly  to  deliberately  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  intention  of  begging  his 
pardon  on  the  very  next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
worst  features  of  this  arrangement  were  that,  if  he  thought 
she  ridiculed  him,  an  apology  would  increase  the  offence 
by  being  disbelieved ;  and  if  he  thought  she  wanted  him, 
it  would  read  like  additional  evidence  of  her  forward¬ 
ness.  ' 

(To  be  eontioued.) 


THE  WHITE  CAP. 

BY  MISS  TIIACKEKAY. 


Some  years  are  profitless  when  we  look  back  to  them, 
others  seem  like  treasuries  to^which  we  turn  again  and 
again  when  our  store  is  spent  out  —  treasuries  of  sunny 
mornings,  green  things,  birds  piping,  friends  greeting, 
voices  of  children  at  play.  How  happy  and  busy  they  are 
as  they  heap  up  their  stores  1  Golden  chaff,  crimson  tints, 
chestnuts,  silver  lights  —  it  is  all  put  away  for  future  use  ; 
and  years  hence  they  will  look  back  to  it,  and  the  lights  of 
their  past  will  reach  them  as  starlight  reaches  us,  clear, 
sweet,  vivid,  and  entire,  travelling  through  time  and  space. 

Our  children  have  never  ceased  to  speak  of  the  delights 
of  a  certain  August  that  some  of  us  once  spent  in  a  Pres¬ 
bytery  with  thick -piled  walls  and  deep-cut  windows  and 
an  old  enclosed  court-yard.  The  walls  and  windows  were 
bung  with  ancient  clematis  hangings,  green,  and  starred 
with  fragrant  flowers.  They  were  dropping  from  the 
stones  where  the  monks,  who  once  lived  in  the  old  Presby¬ 
tery  and  served  the  church,  had  nailed  them  up,  a  cen¬ 
tury  before.  These  sweet  tangled  hangings  swayed  when 
the  sea-wind  blew  village-wards  ;  sometimes  a  bird  would 
start  from  some  hidden  chink,  and  send  the  white  petals 
flying  into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting  at  the  open 
window,  or  upon  the  children’s  yellow  heads,  as  they 
played  in  their  shady  corner  of  the  court-yard  ;  played  at 
endless  games  —  at  knights,  kings,  and  queens,  sleeping 
beauties,  fashionable  ladies,  owls  in  ivy  towers,  beggars, 
and  giants.  Tiny  Dodo  and  baby  Francis  are  the  giants, 
and  Marjory  and  Binnie  are  the  rescuing  knights,  and 
little  Anne  is  the  captive  maiden  with  a  daisy  in  her  hat. 

We  have  all  been  children  at  more  or  less  distance  of 
time,  and  we  can  all  remember  the  wonderful  long  games, 
the  roses  and  daisies  of  early  youth  —  their  sweet,  over¬ 
powering  beauty.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
French  cabbage-rose  at  the  end  of*  a  garden  pathway, 
hanging  to  a  wall  behind  which  the  sun  always  set.  A 
little  girl,  a  great  many  years  ago,  used  to  fly  to  that  rose 
for  silent  consolation,  and  after  half  a  lifetime,  being  still 
in  neiid  of  consolation,  came  back  to  look  for  the  rose  — 
and  found  it.  The  rose  was  still  hanging  to  the  wall, 
scenting  the  air  in  conscious,  sweet  flush  of  dignity.  The 
charm  was  still  there.  Something  of  the  same  aspect 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  straight  poplar  roads,  to  the  west 
and  the  east  of  that  wide  and  tranquil  land  —  where  the 
lights  broke  into  clearer  changes  day  by  day,  where  a 
family  party  had  assembled  after  long  separation.  The 
elders  and  the  children  had  come  from  two  ends  of  the 
world  ;  H.  and  I  arrived  first,  then  came  Major  Frank  and 
his  wife,  with  their  Indian  boxes,  II.  scarcely  believing  in 
her  own  tender  heart’s  happiness  as  she  clasped  her  son 
once  more.  Its  happiness  had  been  hardly  earned  by 
many  a  long  hour  of  anxious  watch;  by  many  a  cruel 


pang  of  terrified  parting.  But  she  may  rest  now  for  a 
time.  Hence  bats,  owls,  apprehensions,  newts’  tongues, 
evil  things  1  —  come  peac**,  innocent  pleasures,  good  coffee, 
and  fine  weather,  golden  content,  friends  meeting,  and 
peaceful  hours  in  the  old  Presbytery,  which  has  opened 
its  creaking  gates  to  us. 

There  is  a  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  enclosed  by 
crumbling  walls,  wreathed,  as  I  have  said,  with  clematis 
and  straggling  vines,  in  neglectful  profusion.  Outside  our 
great  gate  the  village  passes  by,  in  blouses,  in  cotton 
nightcaps  and  cart  wheels,  in  chattering  voices  that 
reach  us  with  the  sound  of  bells  from  the  Norman  tower 
of  the  church.  We  can  hear  them  from  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady, 
used  to  cultivate  herself,  with  the  assistance  of  her  cook. 
Madame  was  to  be  seen  opening  her  shutters  in  her  cami¬ 
sole  and  nightcap,  to  the  sound  of  many  early  chirrupings 
and  singings,  in  the  light  of  morning  dewdrops  and  rain¬ 
bows.  The  old  Presbytery  garden  of  a  morning  seemed 
all  strung  with  crisp  crystals.  They  broke  from  the  mossy 
apple-trees,  flashed  from  the  spiky  gooseberry  bushes,  hung 
from  trailing  vine  branches  that  the  monks  had  nailed  up 
against  the  gray  stone.  It  was  almost  a  pity  the  monks 
were  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  the  very  unpoetic  and 
untidy  old  lady  whom  we  used  to  see  clipping  her  lettuces 
from  the  Prior’s  room. 

The  children  had  never  been  abroad  before,  and  to 
them  (as  to  their  elders,  indeed)  the  commonest  daily 
commonplaces  of  life  in  the  little  seaport  were  treats  and 
novelties.  The  white  caps,  the  French  talk,  the  country¬ 
women  and  vegetables  in  the  market-place,  the  swaddling 
babies,  the  fishermen  coming  up  from  the  sea,  with  their 
brown  bare  legs  and  red  caps,  carrying  great,  shining  fish 
with  curly  tails.  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  herself 
was  a  treat  to  our  children,  though  I  must  confess  that 
their  mother  and  H.  and  I  all  fled  before  her.  There  was  , 
also  a  certain  Madame  Baton  next  door  who  kept  a  poul¬ 
try-yard,  and  who  for  Marjory  and  Binnie,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  rare  talent  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  She  milked  a  cow  (she  kept  it  in  a  room  opening 
out  of  her  kitchen)  ;  she  made  lace  on  a  cushion  ;  she  was 
enormously  rich  —  so  the  bathing-woman  had  said  in  the 
water.  She  clacked  about  in  her  wooden  shoes  for  hours 
before  the  children  were  up,  drove  a  cart,  and  had  rabbits 
in  a  hatch.  She  wore  a  great  white  cotton  nightcap,  with 
a  tassel  at  the  end,  which  seemed  to  possess  some  strange 
attraction  for  little  Binnie  especially.  One  day  I  found 
the  little  girl  standing  alone  with  the  old  peasant  woman 
in  the  court-yard,  quietly  facing  Madame  Baton,  with  little 
folded  hands,  and  asking  endless  questions  in  her  sweet 
whistle,  to  which  Madame  Baton  answered  in  the  gruffest 
French,  while  the  cow  stood  by,  listening  and  nodding  its 
stupid  bead.  Binnie  could  not  understand  what  Madame 
Baton  was  saying,  but  she  invented  it  as  she  went  along, 
and  thought  it  was  grandmamma’s  story  (so  she  told  us 
afterwards)  about  the  cotton  nightcaps.  “  Would  the 
cow  and  the  farm  fly  away  if  Madame  Baton  took  off 
hers  ?  ”  said  little  Binnie  ;  “  oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  she  would 
try  I  ”  H.  and  I  used  to  tell  the  children  a  story  about 
enchanted  caps  and  hard  working  peasant  people,  who 
prospered  so  long  as  they  kept  to  their  caps  and  labored  in 
their  fields ;  but  who  lost  all  their  prosperity  when  they 
threw  off  their  homely  bead-gear  and  went  away  in  fine 
feathers  and  ribbons  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Then  came  the  sprites  to  clear  their  stores, 
to  ruin  their  farms,  to  suck  their  eggs,  and  milk  their  cows, 
and  the  hens  ceased  to  lav,  and  the  crops  dwindled  and 
dwindled,  and  the  fish  failed  in  the  nets.  It  was  a  very 
self-evident  little  apologue,  but  Binnie  and  little  Anne 
firmly  believed  in  it.  Marjory,  who  was  older,  had  her 
doubts.  Meanwhile,  we  all  took  to  calling  the  place 
“White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country.”  .*.  .  They  are  play¬ 
ing  at  ogres  in  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  house  to-day. 
H.  and  I  sit  listening  to  the  happy  little  voices  that  reach 
us  in  a  cool,  green-lighted  room,  which  the  priests  once 
used  as  a  refectory,  and  whence  we  hear  all  the  choir,  of 
flutes  and  dulcimers,  of  sweet  childish  prattling  and  piping 
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in  the  sunny  court.  Our  landlady  looks  out,  iu  her  cami¬ 
sole,  from  a  bowery  shutter ;  the  priest,  who  is  lodging  in 
the  empty  wing  of  the  house,  crosses  in  the  sunshine,  with 
a  long  shadow  zigzagging  after  him.  The  little  golden¬ 
headed  ogres  stop  short  in  their  game  to  watch  him  go  by. 
As  he  pushes  at  the  great  gateway,  a  lean,  black-robed 
figure  thrusting  at  the  rusty  bar,  the  swinging  bell  begins 
to  ring,  the  great  gates  suddenly  fly  open,  the  priest  starts 
away,  and  a  stranger  walks  in  quickly. 

He  carries  no  breviary  in  bis  hand,  but  a  newspaper 
under  his  arm.  He  wears  a  straw  hat,  no  black  robes  Hap 
about  him  ;  but  as  he  comes  towards  us,  walking  straight 
and  quickly  across  the  yard,  H.  and  I,  who  Irom  long 
habit  guess  at  one  another’s  thought,  glance  at  the  retreat¬ 
ing  priest,  and  then  look  at  each  other  and  think  of  the 
preachers  who,  coming  in  commonest  garb,  teach  true  j 
things  to  true  men ;  preach  the  love  that  endures  truth ;  < 
preach,  with  living  voice  and  clear-eyed  looks,  scorn  for  | 
oppression  and  for  the  mean  surrender  of  the  strong ;  i 
preach  help  and  wisdom  for  the  weak  ;  preach  forbear-  { 
ance  to  the  impatient;  preach  sacred  endeavor:  men, 
standing  on  the  high  step  of  a  mighty  altar,  whose  voices 
we  of  the  great  congregation  listen  to,  day  by  day,  as  their 
noble  words 

Touch  enough 
The  verge  of  vastness  to  inform  our  soul. 

This  friend  has  walked  five  miles  from  his  village,  “  best 
loved  of  sea-coast  nook-full  Kormandy,"  to  welcome  us. 
There  is  a  little  gooseberry  and  pear-tree  orchard  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  vines  are  tangling  green. 
Albinia  and  her  husband  have  been  sitting  there  for 
hours  past  on  Madame  V'alentin’s  green  bench.  Kind  H. 
carries  oiT  our  friend  to  see  her  new-come  children,  who 
have  travelled  so  many  Indian  miles  to  hold  her  hand 
once  more,  and  our  visitor  has  surely  earned  a  broken 
chair  and  a  cup  of  Angele’s  good  coffee,  after  his  hot  and 
tiring  walk.  He  must  rest  for  an  hour  iu  the  shade,  while 
the  day  is  burning  on  and  ripening  among  the  mossy 
things  ;  the  golden  flames  are  in  the  pears  banging  over¬ 
head,  in  the  great  dahlias  blazing  in  gloomy  splendor  ;  the 
birds  seem  on  fire  as  they  flash  past  us ;  the  clouds  in 
heaven  are  tinted ;  the  children  come  up  in  unwearied 
procession  —  they  are  fairies  now,  they  say  —  except 
Francis,  who  is  tired,  and  wants  always  to  he  an  ogre. 
Then  the  bell  begins  to  swing  from  the  Norman  tower. 

Angele  comes  out  and  brings  cups  of  milk  ai>d  hunches 
of  bread,  and  pinafores  to  match,  and  immediately  the 
fairies  become  little  children  again,  and  quite  ready  for 
their  tea.  Aud  meanwhile  we  elders  sit  in  this  apple-tree 
bower,  talking  over  one  thing  and  another.  As  we  talk 
on,  of  Angele  with  her  wooden  shoes  and  flapping  cap,  of 
the  flat  country,  of  the  evening  light,  the  quiet  sea-side 
place,  that  we  like  we  know  not  why,  the  people  living 
near;  the  poet  puts  a  meaning  into  homely  words,  and 
touches  us  with  his  wings,  as  poets  do,  and  out  of  common 
talk  and  of  discordant  things  his  genius  strikes  the  key¬ 
note  dominating  all. 


Long  after  our  guest  had  taken  leave  and  walked  home 
by  the  sands,  we  sat  on  in  our  garden.  Madame  Valentin 
came  mysteriously  through  the  twilight,  carrying  a  lettuce 
for  her  sfipper;  she  also  had  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which 
she  was  scanning  in  the  moonlight. 

*'  That  gentleman  who  had  been  here ;  did  he  expect  a 
letter?”  she  asked.  “Was  his  name  Hug.  GourU?” 
The  postman,  knowing  we  were  English,  had  sent  the  let¬ 
ter  by  the  miller's  wife.  Madame  Valentin  explained  he 
was  gone  home,  his  aunt  was  ill ;  and  then  she  showed  a 
letter,  addressed,  in  a  commercial  hand,  to  “  Mr.  Hugh 
(vourlay.  Chateau  de  Latouchc,  Joyeux,  Calvados.” 

“  But  why  do  you  not  send  it  to  the  chateau  ?  ”  said  H. ; 
“  it  is  not  for  us.”  Madame  Valentin  thought  this  a  good 
suggestion ;  she  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they 
had  English  relations  at  the  chateau.  Mademoiselle 
Blanche’s  mamma  was  an  English  Protestant ;  Mademoi¬ 


selle  was  a  good  Catholic,  notwithstanding.  She  was  to 
make  her  profession  next  mouth. 

“Next  month?”  asked  II. 

Certainly,  it  was  true,  said  Madame  Valentin.  There 
{  were  those  who,  with  Madame,  think  it  a  pity,  but  she  was 
I  not  one  of  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouclie  the  elder 
I  was  a  saintly  woman,  and  would  never  force  her  niece’s  in- 
;  clinations.  .  .  .  H.  bad  heard  a  different  version, 
j  The  crimes  that  people  commit  are  nut  all  done  in  a 
i  minute ;  they  seem  to  come  into  existence  little  by  little 
—  one  by  one  —  small  selfish  considerations,  jars,  vanities, 
indolences ;  they  do  not  even  come  to  a  climax  always.  It 
is  not  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  sum  of  the  evil  done  by 
a  respectable  and  easy-going  life  may  be  greater  in  the  end 
perhaps  than  that  of  many  a  disastrous  career.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Madame  Valentin’s  opinion,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
old  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  put  all  her  vanities,  her 
selfishness,  love  of  domination,  into  her  religion.  No  won¬ 
der  it  was  fervent.  She  kept  herself  from  the  world  be¬ 
cause  she  was  lazy,  and  loved  her  own  comfort  better  than 
anything  else.  She  let  the  widows  and  orphans  come  and 
see  her,  or  wait  at  beh  door  till  is  was  convenient  to  her  to 
admit  them ;  it  rather  amused  her  to  dole  out  her  small  be¬ 
nevolences,  and  to  hear  their  unreserved  thanks.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  denied  herself  to,  but  not  for,  others. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Blanche  was  to  edify 
the  religious  world  of  Joyeux  and  St.  Rambert.  The 
sturdy  Chatelaine  did  not  feel  that  her  health  was  equal  to 
the  ligid  rule  of  a  conventual  life;  but  Blanche  was  younger, 
and  of  a  less  nervous  temperament. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  a  different  fate  for  the  little 
thing.  Mademoiselle  replied  placidly  that  Blanche  herself 
had  decided  upon  entering  the  cloister,  and  that  it  was  a 
subject  she  did  not  care  to  discuss.  It  was  her  hour  for 
repose  or  meditation,  and  she  must  beg  leave  to  retire. 

There  were  few  people  more  difficult  of  access  than 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche,  who,  between  her  excessive 
pieties  and  vanities  and  long  hours  of  slumber  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  found  life  well  filled,  and  scarcely  sutficin<'  to  its  en¬ 
joyments;  above  all,  to  its  necessary  repose.  Woe  betide 
the  household  if  Mademoiselle  was  awakened  suddenly  I 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  little  sameness 
in  Mademoiselle’s  life  which  was  so  entirely  devoted  to 
one  person,  and  that  person  so  disagreeable  a  one,  as  H. 
once  said.  But  1  think  H.  scarcely  did  the  Chatelaine  jus¬ 
tice.  Many  people  had  thought  her  charming  in  her  youth. 
She  had  a  curious  power  of  influencing  people,  of  impress¬ 
ing  her  own  opinions  upon  them,  and  leading  them  her  own 
way.  So  few  people  have  a  will,  that  it  does  not  require 
any  great  amount  to  make  a  great  efi'ect.  She  was  hand¬ 
some  still.  Little  Blanche  thought  her  perfectly  beautiful. 
She  could  talk  agreeably  when  she  liked,  be  generous  on 
occasions ;  M.  le  Cure  de  St.  Rambert  seemed  as  if  he 
had  scarcely  words  to  utter  the  benediction  which  flowed 
from  his  heart  as  he  left  her  room  the  day  we  did  ourselves 
the  honor  of  calling  upon  the  Chatelaine.  .  .  .  “  You  will 
not  receive  him,  most  dear,  most  generous  friend,”  I  beard 
the  Curd  saying  as  we  came  into  the  room.  “  You  must 
control  your  too  generous  impulses  ;  promise  me  that  you 
will  not  receive  him.”  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  standing 
in  an  attitude,  over  the  old  lady,  who  accepted  his  homage 
very  placidly ;  but  he  rather  overdid  his  warnings. 

“  It  must  depend  upon  my  state  of  health,”  murmured 
Mademoiselle  de  Latouche.  “I  sutler  greatly;  do  I  not, 
Mathilde  ?  ” 

“  A  martyrdom,”  murmured  the  Cure. 

“Yes;  Mademoiselle  has  great  courage,”  said  Mathilde. 
(She  was  the  companion  ;  a  little  lean,  delicate  woman,  a 
great  contrast  to  Mademoiselle,  who  was  stout  and  flushed, 
with  curly  red  hair,  scarcely  streaked  with  gray.)  “  She 
is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive  a  visitor.  Perhaps 
these  ladies  may  know  the  name  —  M.  Gourlay — out  of 
the  Yorkshire.” 

H.,  who  always  remembers  names,  said  she  had  once 
known  a  Mr.  Gourlay,  a  manufacturer :  “  an  elderly,  re¬ 
spectable  man,”  said  H. 

M.  le  Curd  de  St.  Rambert  all  this  time  was  standing  in 
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the  windo^r,  blankly  benevolent,  with  his  hands  meekly 
•lipped  into  his  sleeves.  Little  Mathilde  had  subsided 
into  a  chair  near  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  VVhat  a 
comfortable  interior  it  was.  rich  and  warm,  with  the  pros¬ 
perous  lady  tucked  up  in  her  satin  dressing-gown  by  the 
with  clocks  of  every  century  ticking  and  pointing  to 
the  hour  1  “  This  is  Mademoiselle’s  hour  for  receiv¬ 

ing,  they  seemed  to  say — three  o’clock,  three  o’clock.” 
They  seemed  to  be  as  obsequious  as  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Mademoiselle  went  on  to  explain  :  — 

“  This  gentleman,  not  knowing  of  my  poor  brother’s 
death,  has  written  to  him  on  the  subject  of  a  machine,  that 
I  confess  we  had  put  away  without  much  idea  of  future 
use.  1  have  invited  him  to  come  over  and  examine  it  for 
himself.  He  makes  me  an  ofil'er  for  it  which  I  consider 
lufBcient,  for  my  dear  brother  had  initiated  me  into  his 
affairs.  A  large  offer.  So  mvich  the  better  for  your  poor, 
M.  le  Curd,”  she  said,  archly,  speaking  in  the  sing-song 
voice  which  is  so  much  used  by  the  extra  good  in  common 
conversation.  (At  one  time  of  my  life  I  was  inclined  to 
respect  this  tacit  profession  of  superiority,  but  I  now  doubt 
whether  anything  which  is  not  in  itself  superiority  is  of 
much  use,  either  to  the  impressor  or  to  the  impressed.) 

“  My  poor  will  pray  for  you  day  and  night,”  said  the 
Curd.  “  Chere  Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  yet  seen  our 
dear  child  1  ” 

“  She  is  in  the  next  room,  M.  le  Curd ;  Mathilde  will 
call  her,  if  you  wish  to  see  her.  You  will  find  her  very 
happy,  very  firm  in  her  determination.  It  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful.”  she  said,  turning  to  us  ;  “I  have  two  sisters  in  con¬ 
vents,  and  this  dear  child,  orphan  daughter  of  my  brother, 
is  now  about  to  profess.  She  has  come  home  to  bid  us 
farewell  —  a  sweet  farewell  for  her  —  but  for  me  the  sac¬ 
rifice  is  terrible  —  is  it  not,  Mathilde  ?  ” 

“  Oh.  yes.  Mademoiselle  I  1  tell  her  it  is  too  much ;  ” 
•aid  Mathilde,  nervously ;  and,  appealing  to  the  Curd : 
"Monsieur,  persuade  them  to  defer  this  beautiful  sacrifice. 
Mademoiselle  needs  the  society  of  her  niece.  She  often 
tells  me  that  it  is  a  new  life  to  her.” 

The  Curd,  1  thought,  looked  slightly  puzzled  ;  he  was 
about  to  speak,  when  the  door  from  the  inner  room  opened, 
and  the  “Blanche  ”  of  whom  they  had  been  speaking  came 
in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  dress  of  some  loose  and 
soft  material ;  she  wore  a  big  white  apron,  and  her  long 
sleeves  fell  over  her  hand,  so  that  nothing  showed  but  five 
little  pink  finger-tips.  She  came  gently  into  the  room, 
looked  round,  and  then,  seeing  the  Curd,  deliberately 
turned  away  again,  passed  back  into  the  room  from  which 
she  had  just  come,  and  softly  closed  the  door.  It  was  all 
so  gentle,  so  sudden,  that  we  none  of  us  knew  what  to  say, 
until  the  Curd  suggested  “  timidite  ”  after  her  long  seclu¬ 
sion.  Mademoiselle  laughed,  showing  a  row  of  white,  daz- 
iling  teeth.  H.  Hushed  tip,  and  said  it  was  time  to  go. 

"  1  hope,”  she  said,  as  she  took  leave,  “  that  you  may  be 
able  to  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  your  niece  with  you. 

I  quite  understand  your  feelings ;  a  child  with  the  gift  of 
life  and  with  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness  before  her 
—  it  is  a  fearful  responsibility  that  you  take  when  you  put 
her  away  from  it  all.”  H.  stood  looking  into  the  old  lady’s 
face,  with  kind,  constraining  eyes. 

"  Uh,  yes,  indeed,  Madame  I  ”  said  Mademoiselle,  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  and  indeed  she  spoke  with  some  emotion.  “  But 
who  would  dare  to  go  against  a  true  vocation  ?  Blanche 
is  not  the  first  in  our  family  to  give  herself  up  to  this  holy 
service  of  love  ;  and  I,  who  am  the  last  of  the  Latouches, 
must  not  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  sacrifice.” 

H.  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  ;  she  was  almost  cry¬ 
ing,  and  quite  overcome,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  away. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the  family  at  the 
Chateau.  Madame  Valentin,  our  landlady,  worshipped 
“the  grande  Mademoiselle,”  as  some  of  the  people  in  the 
place  used  to  call  her.*  She  was  one  of  the  privileged  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her  presence.  The  castle  was  left  jointly  to 
Mademoiselle  and  to  Blanche  —  so  she  told  us.  “  At 
Mademoiselle’s  death  everything  would  go  to  Blanche. 
Some  people  thought  it  strange  that  the  father  should  have 
made  such  a  will ;  but  he  knew  with  what  a  saint  he  had 


i  to  deal,”  said  Madame  Valentin.  “  Look  at  this  dress. 

1  It  wa,s  hers,  and  she  gave  it  to  me.” 

I  “  A  saint  I  Why  does  she  not  go  into  a  convent  herself?  ” 

!  said  H.,  still  trembling.  “  That  poor  child  is  to  be  robbed 
of  her  life  —  of  God’s  life  —  which  is  her  right ;  she  is 
\  told  that  it  will  please  Him  that  she  shoubl  spend  her 
j  strength  and  youth  in  valueless  dreams  and  prayers  and 
repetitions.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it  .  .  .  . 

!  I  have  had  sorrows  enough,  but  oh  I  would  1  give  up  one  of 
I  them,  one  parting,  one  pang  of  love,  to  have  love  less  ”  — 

My  dearest  H.  I  comforted  her  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
]  then  Frank  came  in,  and  we  told  him  of  our  interview, 
i  “  I  shall  go  up  and  call  when  this  Gourlay  is  there,”  said 
I  the  sociable  Major ;  “  perhaps  we  may  find  out  some  way 
cf  rescuing  your  nun,  mother.  You  shall  give  me  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  him.  I  have  always  heard  he  was  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  man.” 

III. 

I  What  is  a  respectable  man  ?  Joseph  Gourlay,  of  Gill 
Mills  and  Gilwick  Manor,  was  a  respectable  man,  very 
I  much  looked  up  to  in  his  own  neighborhood,  of  which  in- 
I  deed  many  acres  belonged  to  him.  Acres  enclosing  the 
{  handsome  stone-fronted  house  in  which  he  lived,  in  which 
I  his  wife  had  died,  in  which  his  three  sons  had  been  born. 

I  All  his  life  and  his  fortune  seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
!  Yorkshire  valley  which  you  might  see  from  the  dining- 
;  room  window,  flooded  with  green,  while  sudden  smoke- 
'  volleys  burst  from  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  mill.  The 
>  valley  is  crossed  again  and  again  by  the  stream  that  comes 
I  dashing  from  its  source  in  the  distant  hills,  straight  to  the 
I  mills  at  the  foot  of  the  great  crag.  Wick  Gill  sparkles 
I  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Gourlays,  dashing  over  rocks  and 
I  ridges  a  limpid  and  rainbow-tinted  torrent,  well  fit,  as  Mr. 

I  Gourlay  had  foreseen  long  ago,  to  turn  the  creaking  cogs  of 
1  his  water-wheels,  to  boil  up  his  steam-engines,  to  wash  and 
I  purify  his  cotton  in  many  waters,  while  the  threads  of  his 
I  tbrtune  spun  on  their  thousand  bobbins,  glistening  as  they 
I  whirled,  drawing  wealth  with  every  turn  of  the  quivering 
I  line.  Hugh,  the  youngest  son,  as  he  sat  in  the  little  count¬ 
ing-house,  could  hear  the  family  fortunes  beating  time  over 
head  as  they  passed  from  the  mountain  gill  and  the  raw 
cotton  heaps,  to  the  Gilwick  wharfs  and  bank  in  family 
I  credit,  and  in  the  close-packed  bales  of  which  his  two 
i  brothers  were  so  proud.  Bathurst  and  Ben  were  soon  to 
I  be  admitted  partners  in  the  business.  Hugh’s  turn  was 
I  yet  to  come,  but  meanwhile  be  had  perhaps  found  for 
I  himself  another  more  absorbing  interest,  undreamt  of  by 
I  Joseph  and  his  elder  sons.  It  was  not  one  that  Hugh 
could  share  with  any  one.  The  habit  of  the  house,  the 
steady  reserve,  the  north  country  mistrust  of  fine  speaking 
and  flimsy  sentiment,  had  influenced  the  younger  brother 
as  well  as  bis  elders. 

More  than  once  old  Gourlay  bad  found  Hugh  leaning 
back,  absorbed  and  forgetful,  with  a  pile  of  unanswered 
letters  on  the  desk  beside  him.  The  old  man  would  tap 
him  on  the  shoulder,  point  significantly  at  the  heap,  frown, 
and  stump  off  to  his  own  well-worn  desk  in  the  inner  room. 
What  was  there  breeding  in  Hugh’s  mind  ?  Often  of  late 
he  bad  seemed  scarcely  himself,  and  answered  vaguely. 
Was  he  getting  impatient?  was  he  like  other  young  men  ? 
did  be  want  to  grasp  more  power  in  his  bands  ?  Old 
Gourlay  had  a  morbid  horror  of  giving  up  one  shred  of  his 
hard-earned  rule.  He  would  suspect  others  of  doing  that 
which  he  himself  would  have  done  unto  them.  He  was 
both  true  and  unjust  in  many  of  his  dealings.  He  remem¬ 
bered  his  own  early  impatience  of  all  authority  He  had 
labored  hard  to  earn  his  own  living  and  bis  children’s. 
Now,  he  thought  uneasily,  the  day  was  come  when  they 
were  children  no  longer,  but  young  men  nearly  as  capable 
as  be  had  been  at  their  age.  Sometimes  old  Gourlay 
would  throw  out  gloomy  hints  of  giving  up  work  altogether, 
and  look  sharply  into  the  young  men’s  faces  to  catch  their 
expression.  Ben  never  had  any  expre^8ion  at  all  in  his 
round  pink  checks :  Bathurst,  who  knew  his  lather,  and 
was  not  afraid  of  him,  would  burst  out  laughing :  “  Yes, 
father,  that  would  just  suit  you,”  he  would  say.  ‘‘  You 
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might  walk  about  with  your  bands  in  your  pockets  all  day 
long  ;  or  you  might  take  to  croquet.  Ben  would  give  you 
some  lessons.”  Hugh  sometimes  flushed|up,  and  a  curious, 
questioning  look  would  come  into  his  eyes,  when  hi.s  father 
talked  of  a  change.  It  was  this  look  his  father  could  not 
understand.  “  Well,  Hugh,”  he  would  cry  impatiently, 
“  can’t  ye  speak  ?  ”  But  Hugh  would  walk  on  in  stolid 
silence :  he  was  not  so  much  at  ease  with  his  father  as 
Bathurst,  and  he  shut  himself  more  and  more  away  from 
him.  Ben,  who  had  nothing  to  shut  up,  might  keep  the 
talk  going  if  he  chose.  Poor  Hugh  had  reached  one  of  the 
flat  stages  of  existence.  Life  is  scarcely  to  be  compared 
to  the  inclined  plane  that  people  describe  it,  but  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  with  intervals  of  steps  be¬ 
tween  each  effort.  Hugh  had  made  a  great  effort  of  late. 
He  was  not  without  the  family  good  sense  and  determi¬ 
nation,  and  he  could  see  as  plainly  as  his  father  or  his 
brothers  the  advantage  of  a  definite  c.ireer  and  occupation. 
What  he  had  within  him  might  as  well  be  expressed  in 
the  intervals  of  business  as  of  leisure,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  strange  feeling  was  swelling  within  him.  An  impa¬ 
tience  and  distaste  for  all  he  had  been  used  to,  a  longing 
for  fresh  air,  for  expression,  for  better  things  than  money¬ 
making.  It  is  in  vain  some  people  lead  monotonous  lives. 
Events  without  form  or  sound,  mental  catastrophes,  great 
sweeps  of  feeling  and  opinion,  who  is  to  guard  against  these 
silent,  irresistible  powers  Y  He  had  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  mill  hands,  but  he  had  tried  wrongly,  perhaps  ; 
anyhow,  some  discontent  was  set  to  his  interference,  and 
Mr.  Gourlay  had  angrily  forbidden  anything  of  the  sort  in 
future. 

There  had  been  some  words  at  the  time.  Hugh  had 
walked  over  Gill  Crag,  feeling  as  if  he  could  bear  this 
slavery  no  longer.  He  envied  the  very  birds  their  freedom 
as  they  flew  across  the  path.  He  forget  that  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  freedom  from  all  care,  restraint,  internal  elfort, 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  bondage  of  all.  But  as  yet  I 
have  said  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Hugh  Gourlay  had 
been  born  a  Yorkshireman ;  he  was  seiisible  and  clear¬ 
headed,  for  all  his  impressionable  poet’s  nature.  He  had 
begun  a  book  which  he  finished  in  after  years,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  his  own  expense ;  a  sort  of  story  embodying  a 
system  of  practical  philosophy. 

Mr.  Gourlay  might  have  been  relieved  if  he  could  have 
read  his  younger  son’s  mind  as  clearly  as  the  debit  and 
credit  figures  in  the  books  in  his  counting-house.  It  was 
not  his  father’s  power  that  Hugh  envied  and  would  have 
OTasped.^  It  was  something  very  far  distant  from  old 
Gourlay’s  horizon,  a  voice,  coming  he  traced  not  whence, 
that  haunted  him  at  an  evil  spirit :  “  Vou  are  wasting  your 
life,  it  is  wasting,  wasting,  wasting.”  The  turning  wheels 
had  seemed  to  say  so,  the  torrent  hac]  seemed  to" say  so, 
every  event  of  the  day  and  every  dream  of  the  night  had 
only  seemed  to  repeat  it.  Minor  poets,  people  born  with 
a  certain  fervor  and  sensibility  which  does  not  amount  to 
genius,  are  often  haunted  by  this  vague  want.  They  re¬ 
quire  the  domination  of  the  unforeseen,  the  touch  of  greater 
minds  to  raise  them  from  themselves.  They  have  the  gift 
of  imposing  their  own  personality  upon  the  things  around 

them,  upon  the  inanimate  sights  they  see,  upon  the  people 
they  live  with;  and  then  they  weary  of  it  —  common  life 
only  repeats  their  own  moods  to  them,  instead  of  carrying 
them  away  from  themselves.  Gretit  poets  are  diffeient'; 
they  are  like  Nature  herself  —  supreme,  indifferent. 
Their  moods  may  be  storms  or  mighty  calms,  or  the  broad 
stream  of  daylight  falling  upon  common  things,  but  they 
are  masters  all  the  while,  not  servants  ;  and  yet  even  ser¬ 
vants,  faithfully  working,  need  not  be  asharfied,  either  of 
their  work  or  of  the  impulse  which  urges  them  on  and  tells 
them  they  are  unprofitable  at  best. 

After  church  on  Sundays  (Mr.  Gourlay  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  attendance  in  the  church)  it  was  the  family 
habit  to  walk  straight  to  the  back  yard  and  let  the  ilogs 
out  of  their  kennels,  and  to  march  round  and  round  the 
grounds  until  the  dinner-bell  rang.  Family  discussions 
often  Uke  place  on  Sundays.  This  family  usually  walked 
in  silence  with  the  dogs  yelping  and  leaping  at  its  heels. 


[May  2, 

I  'fhe  garden  was  very  green  and  very  black,  as  these  north 
:  country  places  are.  Tall  chimneys  showed  above  the 
i  golden  birch-trees  ;  iron  hurdles  fenced  off  the  green 
\  clipped  lawn :  the  beds  were  bordered  with  some  patent 
'  zinc  ornament ;  geraniums  were  blooming  in  leaden  pots.. 

I  In  one  place  there  was  an  iron  fountain  with  a  statue,  in 
i  another  a  tin  pavilion.  A  grass-cutting  machine  stood  in 
!  one  corner  of  the  lawn,  with  a  hose  for  watering  the  plants; 

[  double-locked  greenhouses  were  built  along  the  western 
1  walls,  with  alternate  domes  and  weathercocks  for  orna¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  croquet  lawn  planned  by  Ben,  who 
'  was  the  sociable  member  of  the  party ;  and  beyond  the 
garden  and  the  mill  and  the  sheds  lay  the  valley,  wide  and 
!  romantic  as  Yorkshire  valleys  are,  with  rocks  enclosing, 
with  rising  turfy  crags,  leading  to  widening  moors,  and  the 
sound  of  water  and  the  cry  of  birds  coming  clear  in  the 
Sunday  silence.  Ben  was  whistling  as  he  walked  along. 
Hugh  was  trying  to  get  up  his  courage  to  make  a  certain 
request  ne  had  at  heart.  Bathurst  was  leaping  the  iron 
fence,  followed  by  two  of  the  dogs.  “  Hi,  Ju  !  well  leaped,” 
cried  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  was  always  very  fond  of  his  dogs. 
“  First  the  mill,  then  thtj  dogs.  I  don’t  know  where  we  come 
in,”  Bathurst  used  to  say  to  his  brothers.  Mr.  Gourlay 
was  not  so  absorbed  in  Ju’s  , performance  as  to  forget  his 
sons  entirely.  He  looked  round  uneasily. 

“Where  is  Hugh  ?  Look  up,  Hugh.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him,  Ben  ?  he  seems  always  moping.” 

Hugh  had  stopped  short,  and  was  lookina  at  the  gravel 
path  in  a  dreamy,  dazed  sort  of  fashion.  Hearing  himself 
called  he  looked  up.  “Father,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “1  — 

I  I  have  been  wishing  to  speak  to  you  for  some  time ;  I  may 
as  well  speak  now.  I  want  a  change.  1  —  will  you  let 
me  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years  V  You  said  yester- 
I  day  that  you  would  make  me  an  allowance.  Will  you  give 
I  me  two  years  at  college  ?  ” 

;  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Ben,  as  usual  began  to  whis¬ 
tle:  Bathurst  came  back  with  a  leap  over  the  hurdle, 
i  Then  the  old  man  spoke.  “  No,  that  I  will  not  do,”  said 
j  Mr.  Gourlay,  growing  very  red  and  looking  Hugh  full  in 
the  face,  and  striking  one  of  the  iron  fences  sharply  with 

I  his  stick.  “  College !  what  has  put  such  d - d  stuff  into 

j  your  head,  Hugh  Y  Who  wants  college  here  Y  I  am  a 

Elain  man  of  business.  Have  I  been  to  college  Y  But  1 
ave  made  my  own  fortune  and  yours  by  my  own  brains; 
d’ye  think  they  will  teach  you  brains  at  those  places? 
What  the  devil  is  it  ye  want  Y  Is  it  to  fme-gentleman-it 
over  your  brothers  and  father?”  Ohl  Mr.  Gourlay  was 
working  himself  upas  he  went  on  more  and  more  vehe- 
;  mently.  “  Two  years  — just  when  you  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  business.  Is  this  your  gratitude  for  .all 
that’s  been  done  for  you  ?  Look  .at  me,  sir  ;  you  know  as 
\  well  as  I  do  what  1  am  worth ;  if  I  choose  to  give  up  work 
'  this  day,  I  could  leave  off'  and  not  change  one  shilling’s 
worth  in  our  way  of  living.  Here  I  am,  an  honest  man 
I  and  respected  in  all  the  place  :  h.ave  I  gone  off  with  quirks 
and  fancies  in  my  head  Y  No ;  I  h.ave  stuck  to  my  work 
like  a  man,  and  paid  my  way,  and  given  in  charity  too  up¬ 
wards  ”  — 

Here  Bathurst,  who  was  devoted  to  his  younger  brother, 
tried  to  stem  the  storm.  “  Father,  he  hasn’t  your  head  for 
business,  not  even  mine,  but  he  has  something  I  have  not 
got.  He  can  see  what  is  amiss,  and  bring  a  new  light  to 
it,  while  I  am  only  trying  to  set  things  straight  with  the 
help  of  the  old  one.  Hugh  saved  us  £1500  last  year  by 
that  alteration  in  the  spinning  mules.  There  is  that 
Frenchman’s  patent  he  was  speaking  of  last  night,  for  spin- 
[  ning  the  finest  yarns;  it  would  be  the  very  thing  now  we 
I  are  getting  in  the  new  machinery.” 

j  “  Hollo  I  Bat,”  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  recovering  his  temper 
j  and  wheeling  round  suddenly ;  “  it  was  not  eollege  learn- 
■  ing  put  that  into  your  head.  Come  now,  let  us  make 
I  terms.  Hugh  wants  a  change,  does  he  ?  let  him  go  over 
:  and  travel  for  a  bit,  and  see  about  the  Frenchman’s  patent ; 
I  remember  it.  I’ll  write  him  a  line.  He  left  me  his  ad¬ 
dress,  and  Hugh  shall  go  and  see  it.  We  will  put  by  our 
savings  to  pay  for  it,  hey?  against  the  time  he  brings  me 
I  home  a  daughter-in-law  to  help  to  spend  the  profits.  Will 
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that  satisfy  ye,  Hugh  ?  ”  And  so  it  came  about  that  Hugh 
Gourlay  started  one  summer’s  day  for  Normandy  with  full 
instructions  as  to  the  address  of  the  ingenious  Frenchman, 
who  was  to  add  to  their  fortunes.  His  father  had  given 
him  one  other  commission.  He  was  to  bring  home  a 
French  poodle.  Mr.  Gourlay  had  long  wished  for  one. 


Hugh  tried  some  short  cut  from  the  great  seaport  where 
he  landed  to  Joyeux,  the  little  fishing  village  to  which  he 
was  going,  and  the  short  cut  turned  into  a  long  belated 
journey,  leading  him  by  closing  shadows  and  rough  coun¬ 
try  ways,  by  high  cliffs,  into  a  windy  darkness,  through 
which  he  travelled  on  hour  after  hour,  listening,  as  he 
jolted  on  in  the  little  country  cart,  to  the  sudden  bursts  of 
a  wild  storm  chorus,  shrieking  above  the  angry  moan  of 
the  not  distant  sea.  The  sea  note  changeii  sometimes  with 
the  wind  that  blew  the  pipes  of  this  giant  music ;  but  the 
rain  dropped  monotonously  all  the  while,  and  the  jolts  and 
creaks  of  the  wheels  turning  upon  stones,  and  the  mutter¬ 
ing  of  the  driver,  did  not  vary  very  much.  The  driver  was 
drenched,  notwithstanding  his  striped  woollen  blanket ;  he 
was  an  old  man,  and  he  seemed  to  have  accumulated  many 
oaths  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  The  horses  were  patient, 
struggling  and  stumbling,  ilugh  had  pulled  his  wide-awake 
well  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  contentedly  enough  watching 
the  solitary  storm  overhead,  listening  to  the  thunder  of 
breakers,  and  the  onslaught  of  wind  and  water.  It  all 
seemed  to  take  him  out  of  himself,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
breathe  again  for  the  first  time  for  many  days. 

“  If  I  had  known,  I  should  not  have  come  out  with  my 
horses  on  such  a  night,”  said  the  driver.  “  Poor  people 
have  to  go  through  all  sorts  of  cruelties  to  please  the  rich. 
Heu  !  Eu  1  Who  knows  ?  ”  he  went  on  grumbling ;  “  if  the 
truth  were  told,  we  many  of  us  have  got  as  much  credit  at 
the  bank  as  those  who  call  themselves  masters.  There  is 
Madame  Baton  —  devil  take  me,  I  wish  the  horses  were  in 
her  stable  now  —  she  has  10,000  francs  of  income,  and  more 
than  that.  Heu  1  Eu !  ....  He  does  not  understand 
one  word  —  imbecile  Englishman.”  ....  Poor  old  Pierre 
might  be  forgiven  a  little  ill-humor  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  His  was  not  a  morbid  nature.  For  him  the  storm 
only  brought  rheumatism.  He  did  not  aspire  to  anything 
beyond  a  good  feed  of  corn  for  the  horses,  a  glass  of  hot 
wine  and  a  pipe  for  himself,  and  a  supper  of  garlick-stew 
that  Madame  Baton  was  famous  for  concocting.  For  him 
the  inner  voice  only  said.  Eat,  smoke,  drink,  Peter  Bonvin, 
and  to-morrow  when  you  die  M.  le  Curd  will  see  to  the 
candles  for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  get  you  into  Para¬ 
dise,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and  the  saints. 
Pierre  was  not  without  Irope  that  there  might  be  as  good 
wine  in  Paradise  as  at  Madame  Baton’s.  Why  not  ? 

“  Chateau  Latouche,”  says  Pierre,  as  they  shook  and 
clattered  under  a  dripping  beech  avenue  that  led  to  the 
village.  “  It  is  the  house  opposite  the  church,”  and  as  he 
spoke  in  the  darkness  they  seemed  to  pass  between  sudden 
walls  and  the  swayin"  of  trees  at  night.  Was  that  boom¬ 
ing  the  sea  or  the  wind  among  the  church  bells  ?  Chill, 
mistful  night-spirits  seemed  about,  a  stir,  a'  scent  of  leaves 
and  clematis  —  old  Pierre  began  to  swear  once  more  by 
many  R’s  and  S's,  he  could  not  find  his  way  one  bit,  and 
the  wind  was  rising  —  again  the  church  clock  struck  ten, 
and  everything  seemed  asleep.  The  children  were  asleep 
in  the  little  room  out  of  mine,  and  a  night-light  burned 
dimly  in  the  window.  I  could  just  see  the  two  little  yellow 
heads  lying  on  the  pillow,  and  the  great  black  crucifix 
hanging  to  the  wall.  Everything  was  silent  in  the  great 
overgrown  garden  except  for  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  and 
rain.  A  mouse  ran  across  the  room  as  1  sat  reading,  the 
lamp  spluttered,  and  guddenly  the  surly  bell  in  the  court¬ 
yard  began  to  ring.  It  startled  us  all.  Frank  was  aw.ay. 
Albinia  had  gone  to  bed  early.  IL,  who  was  sitting  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  by  her  bedside,  came  running  into  mine,  and 
found  me  on  ray  way  down-stairs.  “  Can  it  be  the  Major,” 
she  said ;  “  is  he  come  back  ?  ” 

I  said  I  would  sec,  and  as  I  got  into  the  yard  the  bell 


'  rang  again,  and  a  sudden  fury  of  wind  put  out  my  lamp. 
I  Old  Pierre’s  voice  sounded  from  without,  growling  and 
:  grumbling,  and  then  a  younger  and  pleasanter  sound  came 
1  on  the  wind. 

“  Is  this  the  Chateau  Latouche  ?  are  we  expected  V  ” 

,  Poor  things !  I  was  sorry  to  send  them  on  their  way 
through  the  storm  for  another  half-mile  along  the  road  ;  but 
^  what  could  I  do  V  It  was  impossible  to  take  in  old  Pierre. 
I  to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and  the  strangers. 

I  Nowadays  suppers  scarcely  exist  except  at  the  play  in 
I  Alfred  de  Musset’s  poems.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche 
i  had  supped  in  her  youth,  and  still  more  in  her  old  age  did 
I  she  persistently  cling  to  the  good  old  custom.  She  was 
I  never  hungry  at  dinner-time,  she  said,  and  the  evenings 
I  seemed  long  at  the  castle,  and  Mathilde  liked  supping 
I  cosily  by  the  fire  in  the  little  dining-room.  Sometimes  Al. 
I  le  Cure  de  Joyeux  would  join  the  ladies  on  these  oeca- 
I  sions ;  sometimes  M.  le  Cure  de  St.  Dives  (St.  Dives  was 
I  another  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  road 
1  ran  past  the  gates  of  the  pretty  old  castle).  How  pretty 
it  looked  when  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees  rustled,  and  the 
moon  dropped  behind  the  pointed  roofs  and  the  towerets, 
with  their  Normandy  caps;  and  the  lights  were  shining 
from  one  window  and  another  —  from  Mademoiselle’s 
I  dressing-room,  from  the  great  ball  and  the  little  saloon,  in 
I  Leonie’s  tower  over  the  doorway,  in  Mathilde’s  modest 
I  garret! 

'  He  was  looking  for  the  entrance  when  a  sudden  fiash  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  whole  front  of  the  old  house  — 
out  of  blackness  shone  a  fairy  palace.  The  window-panes, 
the  gilt  gateway,  the  very  nails  on  the  front  door,  wet  with 
rain,  shone  like  jewels  and  enamel ;  the  roses  and  creep¬ 
ers  clustering  from  the  balcony  overhea<l  bloomed  into  sud¬ 
den  life.  Each  tiny  star  and  flower  was  fragrant  and 
dropping  a  diamond  drop.  Hugh’s  hand  was  wet  with 
flowery  dew  as  he  let  go  the  iron  bell.  The  flash  was  gone, 
and  everything  was  dark  again. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait.  The  doors  were 
opened  by  some  string  or  pulley  from  within,  and  old  Pierre 
made  a  sign  implying  that  he  was  to  enter.  The  castle 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  various  tastes  and  fancies  that 
had  crossed  the  minds  of  its  different  inhabitants.  The 
hall  was  large  and  empty  ;  a  Louis  Quinze  interior,  with 
old-fashioned  chairs  and  shining  boards  ;  a  great  fire  burnt 
at  one  end,  in  a  tall  chimney-piece ;  a  great  clock  ticked 
upon  a  bracket  of  which  the  hands  pointed  to  ten ;  the 
family  arms  were  fixed  at  intervals  along  the  walls.  These 
consisted  of  hands  with  “  Tenir,”  the  motto  of  the  La- 
touches,  and  each  held  a  light.  Hugh  was  rather  bewil¬ 
dered  by  this  sudden  blaze,  and  if  old  Pierre  had  not  given 
him  a  push  from  behind,  might  have  hesitated  to  cross  the 
threshold.  There  was  not  only  light  to  dazzle,  but  a  con¬ 
fusing  sound  of  music  coming  from  some  inner  room,  and  a 
very  sweet  and  melancholy  voice  singing  to  the  accompa¬ 
niment  of  a  piano,  singing  to  rocking  measure :  it  went 
running  on  in  his  head  for  many  days  after:  — 

Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Prendrez  vous  la  peine, 

Mais  de  vous  en  souvenir 
Et  d’y  revenir  — 

A  minor  chord,  and  a  melodious  little  flourish. 

A  Saint  Blaize  a  la  Zuecca 

Dans  les  pres  tleuris  cueillir  la  verveine. 

A  door  opened,  the  voice  ceased  singing,  an  old  man¬ 
servant  came  out  with  a  white,  respectful  head,  followed  by 
a  little  woman  in  a  gray  dress,  carrying  a  lamp.  She 
seemed  to  pat  or  drift  across  the  floor,  so  lightly  made  and 

Sale  and  slim  was  she.  Was  it  possible  that  this  could 
ave  been  the  songstress  ?  She  spoke  in  a  little,  flute-like 
voice,  that  was  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  Old  Peter  un¬ 
dertook  to  l)e  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

“  He  does  not  understand  one  word  of  French,”  he  said, 

rointing  to  Hugh.  “  Madame  expects  him.  It  is  all  right, 
am  going  to  put  the  horses  in  the  stable.” 

The  little  gray  lady  evidently  expected  her  guest  She 
bowed,  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  man  servant,  and 
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gave  him  the  lamp,  and  the  old  man  beckoned  to  the  young 
traveller  and  led  the  way  across  the  black  and  white  marble 
pavement  of  the  hall  to  a  side  door  opening  into  a  great 
drawing-room,  brilliantly  lighted,  decorated  with  panelling, 
hung  with  white  and  brown  damask.  Everywhere  stood  i 
lovely  old  china,  and  ticking  clocks  (Madame  de  Latouche 
had  a  fancy  for  clocks),  but  there  was  no  one  to  wind  them 
up  ;  their  hands  pointed  to  every  possible  hour  and  in 
every  direction.  The  place  seemed  enchanted  to  Hugh 
after  his  Ions,  dark  journey,  dazzling  and  unexpected.  The  | 
piano  was  open,  but  the  musician  was  gone;  a  pair  of 
gloves  lay  upon  the  door  by  a  little  table,  upon  which 
stood,  along  with  some  slight  refection  of  finger-biscuits, 
a  scarcely  touched  glass  of  wine.  Hugh,  who  was  hungry 
after  his  long  expedition,  cast  a  glance  at  this  little  table  ; 
but  his  guide  beckoned  him  on,  and  presently  led  him 
through  a  small  boudoir  iniO  a  bedroom  on  the  ground  door, 
opening  into  a  comfortable  set  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  his 
luggage  was  displayed,  and  from  whence  the  gray  lady  sud¬ 
denly  issued,  bowing,  in  her  list  slippers.  She  bad  been  to 
see  that  all  was  in  order  —  the  last  match  in  the  matchbox ; 
the  pink  soap  and  water  in  the  cruet-like  washstand  ;  the 
eider-down  floating  on  the  natty  little  chintz  bed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unlike  the 
steady  four-post  respectability  of  Hugh  Gourlay’sown  home 
than  this  little  chintzified  nest  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  with  a  small  sofa  to  recline  upon,  a  blue  glass 
inkstand,  a  .ittle  cup  of  holy  water  over  the  bed,  the 
glazed  and  painted  portraits  of  one  or  two  amiable-looking 
young  saints,  the  sugar  and  water  apparatus  on  the  smart  i 
walnut  drawers,  and  a  neat  little  square  mat  for  his  feet.  ' 
Hugh  imagined  his  brothers’  expression  at  seeing  him  thus 
installed,  but  no  Bathurst  was  there  with  sarcastic  jeers, 
nor  Ben  with  ill-suppressed  fits  of  laughter. 

“  I  hope  you  will  find  all  you  want,”  murmured  the  lady. 

“  The  sup|>er  will  be  ready  immediately,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  come  down.”  | 

As  she  spoke,  a  girl  in  a  Normandy  cap  came  in  with  a  I 
jug  of  hot  water ;  the  old  servant  rolled  up  a  comfortable  | 
arm-chair ;  a  second  man,  who  had  come  in,  rapidly  un-  I 
packed  Hugh’s  portmanteau. 

“  Has  Monsieur  got  everything  ?  ”  asked  the  girl  in  a  j 
loud,  shrill  voice.  The  lady  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  : 

“  Hush,  Madame  sleeps  I  ”  she  said. 

Hugh  could  understand  just  so  much.  The  servants 
now  seemed  to  creep  about  with  redoubled  care.  The  | 
house  was  perfectly  still,  with  a  faint  aromatic  perfume  | 
that  Hugh  associated  with  it  ever  after,  but  not  without 
confusion. 

Hugh  was  not  many  minutes  dressing  and  drying  his 
wet  hair  and  hands,  and  he  was  only  just  ready  when  some 
one  came  tapping  at  the  door,  and  a  hungry  man  with  a 
less  knowledge  of  the  language  might  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  word  souper,  which  some  one  uttered 
in  the  same  whisper  as  the  others. 

Hugh’s  agreeable  speculations  as  to  his  company  were 
disappointed.  Nobody  supped  except  himselh  There 
were  two  places  laid,  but  the  little  gray  woman  came  in 
and  motioned  to  the  young  man  to  begin,  and  Hugh  sat 
down  to  a  solitrry  meal.  The  gray  woman  was  in  and  out 
of  the  room  attending  to  bis  wants  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  and  assiduity,  but  whenever  he  had  attempted  to 
speak,  she  smilingly  placed  a  finger  on  her  lips  and  pointed 
to  the  adjoining  room.  What  she  meant  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive;  but  meanwhile  he  went  on  with  his  meal,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  excellent  food  that  was  set  before  him 
in  white  »oupieres,  mariniireg,  and  fruit-dishes  and  hot 
plates,  all  of  foreign  and  unusual  shape.  An  omelette 
came  in  leaping  in  the  dish ;  there  was  even  a  slice  of 
melon,  and  some  champagne  in  a  long  necked  bottle. 
Hugh  finished  otT  one  dish  after  another,  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prise  and  amused  by  his  adventure,  and  looking  often  to 
the  door  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  open.  When  he  had  quite 
done,  the  little  housekeeper  came  creeping  in  once  more 
in  her*  list  slippers,  carrying  a  little  tray  with  coffee  and 
with  liqueurs.  Then  she  crossed  and  softly  opened  the 
door  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  mystery  was  ex¬ 


plained.  Hugh  saw  a  large  and  well-furnished  drawing, 
room.  A  lamp  burnt  dimly  in  one  corner,  casting  its 
circling  green  light  all  round  about.  The  rays  fell  upon 
polished  floors  and  furniture  of  ancient  date.  There  were 
bookcases  and  cabinets,  brass  locks  and  shadows  ;  an  old 
looking-glass  repeating  the  scene ;  an  ancient  bureau,  open 
and  heaped  with  paper,  against  the  wall.  The  windows 
were  still  closed  and  safely  barred  against  the  storm.  On 
one  side  of  the  table  stood  a  great  arm-chair,  and  in  the 
chair  reclined  a  sleeping  figure.  The  housekeeper  crept 
with  a  noiseless  tread  across  the  room ;  behind  the  noddin" 
head  she  gently  placed  a  pillow,  and  then  returned  as 
swiftly  as  she  hail  entered.  But  Hugh  had  time  to  see  his 
hostess.  The  light  fell  full  upon  Mademoiselle  de  La- 
touche’s  profile.  Even  in  her  sleep  she  seemed  to  hold 
her  own  and  to  reign  from  her  slumbers. 

When  Hugh  turned  round  he  found  that  he  was  no 
longer  alone.  A  young  lady,  dressed  in  white,  had  come 
in  by  another  door — a  beautiful  person  —  who  advanced 
part  of  the  way  towards  him  with  an  undulating  movement 
and  then  stopi>ed  short,  looking  back  tow.ards  the  door. 
Hugh  thought  at  first  that  she  was  going  to  run  away. 

“  Are  you  there,  Mathilde  V  ”  she  said  ;  and  then  the 
little  gray  woman  stepped  forward  from  behind  and  said 
something  in  French,  and  once  more  the  lady  turned  to¬ 
wards  her  guest. 

“  My  aunt  has  taken  her  sleeping  draught,”  said  the 
lady,  in  a  natural  voice.  “  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  awak¬ 
ening  her.”  Then,  turning  to  Hugh.  “  You  must  be 
fatigued  alter  voyaging  all  day,”  she  said  ;  “  you  must  re¬ 
pose  and  refresh  yourself.  Will  you  not  sit?  ” 

Hugh  had  started  respectfully  to  his  feet.  Could  this 
be  the  real  lady  of  the  house  after  all  ?  Was  this  beauti¬ 
ful  young  creature  Madame  de  Latouche?  She  was  a 
very  young  lady,  although  her  costume  was  scarcely  suit¬ 
able  to  a  girl,  tor  the  dress  was  of  some  sort  of  white  stuff, 
trimmed  with  swan’s-down ;  her  beautiful  little  head  was 
set  softly  into  a  thick  lace  ruffle  ;  she  had  an  innocent,  round 
face  with  two  wondering  and  tender  eyes.  Her  soft  brown 
hair  was  smoothly  parted  in  a  Madonna  line.  She  came 
forward  very  gently,  hesitating,  with  soft  footsteps  and 
burning  cheeks.  When  she  spoke  to  Hugh  her  voice 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  peculiar  tone  ;  but  then,  she  was 
8|>eaking  English,  and  carefully  considering  her  words ; 
when  she  turned  to  Mathilde  and  to  French  again,  the 
plaintive  voice  struck  into  another  key. 

She  did  the  honors  very  prettily,  with  a  gentle  hesita¬ 
tion  and  swift  precision.  Coffee  was  now  served.  There 
was  not  much  talk,  but  a  clinket  of  cups  and  silver  spoons, 
and  somehow,  when  all  was  over,  Hugh  seemed  to  have 
made  bis  hostess’s  acquaintance.  He  had  been  rather 
afraid  of  her  at  first,  and  had  scarcely  known  what  to  say; 
but  she  once  asked  him  to  give  her  some  milk,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  looked  up  with  eyes  that  innocently  asked  for  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  knew  her  somehow 
upon  the  strength  of  that  one  inquiring  glance.  The 
hands  of  the  clock  were  now  pointing  to  eleven,  and  the 
old  man  began  to  clear  away  the  belated  little  meal. 

“  Good-night,”  said  the  lady,  in  her  pretty  English.  “  I 
hope  my  aunt  will  be  well  enough  to  receive  you  in  the 
morning ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  home  for 
the  day.” 

“  Oh,  Mademoiselle  1  ”  remonstrated  the  companion. 

The  young  lady  gave  her  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek. 
“  Will  you  be  quiet,  Mathilde  ?  ”  she  said. 

Hugh  held  out  his  hand,  English  fashion.  She  half  put 
hers  out  —  then  pulled  it  back  again  ;  and,  as  she  did  so, 
he  saw  that  a  gold  bracelet  was  fastened  to  her  arm,  to 
which  hung  a  tiny  gold  locket  with  a  picture. 

The  lady  had  told  Hugh  her  name  before  they  parted  ; 
she  was  Blanche  de  Latouche,  she  said  ;  her  aunt  was  the 
real  lady  of  the  house.  Hugh  went  to  bed  dreaming  of 
bis  hostess. 


The  court-yard  opened  upon  the  high  road,  the  high 
road  led  to  the  village,  where  everyl^y  was  up,  and 
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awake  and  excited.  For  hours  past  the  church  bells  had 
been  jinglinf;,  and  a  gun  had  been  going  otF  at  intervals. 

It  woke  up  Hugh  Gourlay  at  the  same  minute  as  M.  le 
Maire,  and  old  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  in  her  warm 
bed.  In  the  Presbytenr  the  children  were  jumping  about 
in  great  excitement.  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  little  cluster 
in  the  court-yard  —  the  babies  in  front,  the  little  elder  girls, 
in  their  broad  hats,  peeping  at  M.  le  Cure  an<l  his  assistant, 
as  they  passed  and  re-passed  through  the  gateway.  H., 
who  never  can  resist  the  children’s  voices,  was  also  there, 
with  a  lace  veil  over  her  head.  Madame  Valentin  was 
discoursing  to  the  tobacconist  out  of  her  bedroom  window 
as  usual.  He  had  stepped  into  the  court  in  his  wooden 
shoes  to  borrow  an  umbrella.  “  Ah  1  you  will  all  want 
umbrellas,"  says  Madame  Valentin  sagely.  “  My  son 
started  an  hour  ago.  He  is  not  in  the  procession  ;  he  goes 
to  receive  the  Archbishop  with  the  other  gentlemen.”. 

All  this  time  a  procession  had  been  forming,  rain  and 
mud  notwithstanding  —  talkative,  excited.  French  people  , 
certainly  have  a  special  art  for  holding  umbrellas,  tidily 
defying  the  elements ;  their  starch  keeps  stitf,  their  gar¬ 
ments  are  dry,  their  spirits  undamped,  at  times  when  an 
English  temper  would  be  drenched.  Perhaps  in  the  long 
run  the  English  temper  might  best  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  certainly  for  brief  adversi¬ 
ties  we  have  little  patience.  The  procession  started  at 
last,  to  the  peal  of  bells,  to  the  barking  of  dogs  —  win¬ 
dows  opened,  the  church  porch  was  crowded,  people  join¬ 
ing  in  from  every  doorway,  late  recruits  following  as  fast 
as  they  could  go.  The  women  wore  clean  white  skirts 
and  starched  white  caps  with  satin  ribbons  ;  the  men  were 
dressed  in  their  usual  .Sunday  best  —  Hag-bearers  had  the 
additional  glory  of  a  green  rosette.  Monsieur  le  Curd 
and  Monsieur  le  Vicaire  were  both  there,  encouraging  and 
marshalling  their  troops.  They  had  their  breviaries  under 
their  arms,  they  wore  their  beautiful  muslin  stoles,  their 
octagonal  caps.  The  choristers  were  also  in  full  dress, 
and  the  church  beadle,  in  his  long.  Happing  gown,  came 
away  from  the  bell  which  he  had  been  ringing  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  since  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

A  few  cap-strings  joined  still  hot  from  the  ironing-board 
where  Madame  VVachtel  had  been  standing  uninterruptedly 
laboring  for  twenty-four  hourp.  Poor  woman,  she  now 
sank  down  exhausted.  She  had  counted  upon  going  her¬ 
self;  there  was  her  own  jupe  all  ready,  but  she  was  too 
fired  to  move  —  tired  I  she  was  broken,  there  was  no  other 
word.  Ah  I  there  goes  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche ;  is  it 
possible  that  she  walks  on  foot  when  she  might  drive  in 
her  aunt’s  carriage  ? 

Hugh,  who  had  dressed  and  come  out  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  now  appeared  in  the  ■  market-place.  He  had 
seen  Blanche  pass  his  window,  which  was  just  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  '  on  a  level  with  people’s  heads. 
Mathilde,  of  the  night  before,  was  folio  winor  with  a  water¬ 
proof,  and  expostulating  as  she  went.  "You  will  catch 
cold,"  he  heard  her  say;  “your  aunt  —  the  carriage,” — 
and  then  Blanche’s  sweet,  shrill  “  Do  you  suppose  that  in 
the  convent? ’’  ....  and  so  they  passed  on. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  Hugh  like  some  sort  of  fan¬ 
tastic  continuation  of  his  dreams.  Still  mpre  so  when  he 
found  himself,  an  hour  later,  steadily  plodding  in  the  wake 
of  the  retreating  procession  that  was  rapidly  disappearing 
beyond  the  horizon  of  the  sloping  Held.  He  had  remained 
a  little  behind,  talking  to  H.,  with  whom  he  had  stiffly 
claimed  acquaintance  as  she  stood  in  the  gateway,  on  the 
strength  of  the  night  before  ;  and,  as  usually  happened  in 
such  cases,  in  return  for  his  stiff  excuse,  she  had  charmed 
him  by  her  kind  manner  and  sweetness  of  greeting.  That 

fiale  and  tremulous  H.  has  a  gentle  genius  quite  her  own. 
t  is  not  only  sympathy,  not  only  kind-heartedness,  it  is  a 
peculiar  instinct  (springing  in  truth  from  a  kind  heart  and 
a  quick  and  delicate  intellect),  which  teaches  her  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  silent  language  of  the  people  she  meets,  as 
well  as  their  spoken  words.  Some  persons  can  play  the 
piano ;  others,  with  a  look,  can  tune  a  far  nobler  instru¬ 
ment.  I  often  envy  H.  her  gift,  dearly  as  she  pays  for  it. 
We  can  most  of  us  sympathize,  but  to  understand  is  a  | 


subtler  quality.  Unselfish  sympathy,  that  forgets  itself 
and  does  not  obtrude,  is  the  sweetest  and  rarest  of  all. 
Sometimes  as  she  comes  in,  in  her  black  dress  and  mourn¬ 
ing  garb,  I  look  into  H.’s  pale  face,  with  its  sweet,  pensive 
lines;  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  fairer  than 
many  a  young  and  brilliant  beauty ;  its  sudden  smile  is 
more  tender  and  radiant.  Some  bright  tempera  are  a  little 
I  oblivious,  carried  away  by  their  own  excitement;  H.  is 
I  not  so;  she  is  hopeful  and  quietly  pleased,  because  her 
I  heart  is  humble  and  full  of  love,  ancl  by  her  example  she 
teaches  us  to  practice  this  happiness  of  gentleness  and 
faith,  and  to  believe  in  it,  even  though  it  may  not  always 
be  for  us. 

Hugh  promised  to  come  and  see  us  again,  and  then  walked 
off  across  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the  procession,  that  was  now 
rapidly  disappearing  beyond  the  horizon.  In  order  to  save 
time  he  had  tried  another  of  his  short  cuts,  and  wandered 
into  the  boggy  centre  of  a  turnip  field,  and  was  glad  to 
scramble  out  of  it  into  the  pathway  again.  The  land  was 
monotonous  enough,  plains  on  every  side,  here  and  there  a 
village  crowding,  white  against  the  sky  overhead  mountains 
and  valleys  were  tossing,  and  a  storm  was  still  impending, 
although  the  sun  bad  come  out  bright  for  the  present ;  and 
as  it  gleamed  from  the  mountainous  clouds  above  to  the  Hat 
plains  below,  Hugh  could  see  the  little  village,  and  the 
spire  of  the  castle  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

Sometimes  some  tune  comes  haunting  one,  one  knows  not 
why,  and  to-day  a  wild  Hungarian  dance  music,  that  Hugh 
had  once  heard  by  chance,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ringing  in 
his  mind,  and  echoing  from  across  the  plains,  and  from  the 
distant  line  of  breakers.  Then  some  soft  burst  of  wind 
would  catch  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  drifting  clouds,  and 
then  a  light  would  seem  to  break  out  suddenly  and  repeat 
the  tune  in  another  key.  People  have  odd  waking  dreams 
at  times.  All  this  gray  light  and  swiftness  overhead,  all 
this  desolation  under  foot,  over  which  the  slippery  lights 
were  dickering;  the  sea-birds  Hying  upon  the  wind;  the 
excitement  and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  seemed  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  tune  that  was  haunting  him,  and  which  he 
associated  ever  after  with  that  morning’s  chase.  He  caught 
the  procession  up  at  last,  ami  as  he  did  so  the  tune  died 
away.  One  or  two  stragglers  had  already  fallen  out  of  the 
ranks.  There  was  Madeleine  Matbieu,  the  baker’s  daughter, 
carefully  bolding  her  white  petticoats  out  of  the  mud,  and 
naturally  too  much  engrossed  by  this  occupation  to  think 
of  much  else.  Hugh  soon  discovered  Mademoiselle  de 
Latouche  struggling  with  the  Happing  tongue  of  the  village 
Hag,  to  which  a  piece  of  ribbon  had  been  tied,  and  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  hold.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  as  were 
the  others ;  she  wore  a  little  white  bonnet,  tied  under  her 
chin. 

I  fear  you  are  tired,  my  child,”  said  M.  le  Curd,  coming 
up.  He  was  walking  along  the  ranks  and  encouraging  his 
starched  Hock.  “  Madeleine,  if  you  come  here,  Mademoi.selle 
will  be  able  to  rest.” 

They  had  come  out  from  the  fields  by  this  time  into  the 
highway,  which  was  growing  more  and  more  crowded  every 
minute.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  recognized  Hugh  as 
she  passed  him,  and  nodded  kindly  ;  but  she  seemed  tired, 
and  there  was  no  spirit  in  her  greeting.  The  sight  itself 
was  amusing  enough  —  a  quaint  scene  of  genuine  country 
life.  Here  was  a  group  of  peasant-women,  proudly  striding 
along-side  of  the  soutane,  the  glory  of  the  family.  The 
brother,  the  priest,  walked  with  his  thick  shoes  and  flappin;T 
skirts,  the  proud  old  mother  by  his  side  in  her  old-fashioned 
Normandy  cap  and  kerchief:  the  modernized  sisters  in 
cheap  white  satin  quillings.  Then  some  little  children  and 
some  nuns  went  hurrying  by  to  one  of  the  convents  in  the 
town ;  a  little  farther,  some  recruits,  who  had  been  very 
tipsy  the  day  before,  were  still  parading  in  their  ribbons; 
and  with  it  all  came  an  eager,  cheerful  hum  and  chatter  of 
voices,  to  which  every  moment  brought  additional  notes  ; 
through  every  gate  of  the  little  town  to  which  the  procession 
was  bound,  the  people  were  pouring. 

The  choir  of  Joyeux  rang  shrill  and  loud,  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  hedgerows  and  willow-trees  were  fresh  in  the 
narrow  field  ways,  the  feet  of  the  many  pilgrims  had  worn 
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a  streaming  track  as  they  passed,  plodding  peacefully  the  pilgrims.  Such  pious  excursions  should  give  good 
through  the  nineteenth  century  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  appetite. 

three  hundred  years  before.  There  goes  Femme  Roulet,  Hugh  felt  somewhat  remiss  as  he  walked  home  to  dinner 
the  farmer’s  wife,  in  her  great-grandmother’s  ear- rings  ;  that  evening.  lie  feared  that  he  had  neglected  bis  duties 

there  goes  a  priest  from  the  seminary,  who  was  born  twenty  as  a  guest ;  but  in  truth  he  had  been  so  well  amused,  that 

years  ago,  perhaps,  but  who  is  living  with  St.  Benedict  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  unseen  Lady,  who  might 

others,  the  life  of  their  day.  The  way  is  long,  the  path  is  probably  be  expecting  him. 

wet  and  slippery'.  Poor  little  Blanche  had  stumbled  many  A  sort  of  Scriptural  gleam  was  upon  the  sea,  in  the  air, 
a  time  before  she  finished  her  long  three  miles ;  she  was  upon  the  little  village  lying  on  the  sea  shore ;  a  sort  of 

unused  to  such  fatigue,  and  could  scarcely  drag  her  tired  Betheleni-like  star  was  peering  from  the  eddying  heights ; 

feet  along;  the  crowd  bewildered  her;  she  clung  to  her  two  women  were  standing  by  a  well  not  far  from  the  castle 

ribbon,  and  tried  to  think  of  the  hymn  that  the  country  garden  talking  together  as  they  pulled  the  iron  handle  of 

girls  were  singing  as  they  marched  along.  This  was  what  the  crank.  They  were  still  in  their  white  dresses  and 

she  had  hoped,  to  find  herself  one  of  a  goodly  company  white  frilled  caps.  “  It  has  been  the  day  of  Heaven,”  said 

pressing  onward  to  the  true  burning  shrine  of  religion  ;  but  one  to  the  other.  '*  We  crossed  the  fielil  singing  in  choir, 

she  was  tired;  her  spirits  flagged  ;  her  attention  wandered  Mademoiselle  Blanche  led  the  hymn.  What  a  pity  that 

from  the  words  of  the  psalm ;  she  found  herself  mechanic-  she  was  so  frightened  in  the  crowd  !  It  was  nothing  coming 

ally  counting  the  jerks  of  the  flagstaff  as  it  crossed  and  re-  back.  M.  le  Curd  found  the  dryest,  nicest  way.  Lock,  1 

crossed  the  priest’s  little  black  velvet  cap.  Suddenly,  as  am  not  weary,  and  yet  I  have  been  on  my  feet  since  three 
she  clung  in  her  dismay  to  the  green  ribbon  of  the  flag,  the  o’clock  this  morning.  Ah  1  our  Cure  is  a  good  man.  1 
great  prop  and  mainmast  itself  seemed  to  give  way  —  there  would  not  exchange  for  him  of  St.  Kambert,  though  he 
was  a  shriek.  Something  had  struck  her  shoulder.  .  .  .  drove  in  the  Bishop’s  catriage.” 

Barriers  had  been  put  up  round  about  the  chapel,  but  “AVell,  make  haste,”  said  the  other  in  a  low,  satisfied 
just  outside  the  barriers  Hugh  thought  things  looked  a  little  voice.  “  Here  is  the  storm  again.”  And  as  she  spoke, 
uncomfortable.  It  was  all  good-natured  enough,  and  the  once  more  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather  swiftly  from  every 
people  were  only’  pushing  in  fun ;  but  with  so  many  girls  quarter,  from  the  sea.  from  the  plains,  heaping  dark  clouds, 
and  children  in  the  crowd,  it  was  certainly  dangerous  fun.  The  summer  storm  burst  over  the  village,  where  there  was 
There  was  a  sudden  cry  that  the  Bishop’s  carriage  was  at  a  great  frying  and  clatter;  all  the  bathers  were  enjoying 
hand,  a  sudden  heave,  and  somehow,  before  any  one  knew  their  evening  meal  at  open  dcors  and  windows ;  with 
why,  a  wave  passed  through  the  crowd,  some’  women  kitchens  in  lull  play,  with  great  talking  and  discussion, 
screamed,  a  little  pale  and  fainting  figure  almost  fell  into  Some  had  brought  their  tables  out  into  the  street  itself,  for 
Hugh’s  arms.  Madeleine,  the  banner-bearer,  slipped  and  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  lodgings  for  the  most  part 
fell ;  Louise  the  washerwoman  sprawled  over  her.  There  close  and  overcrowded.  There  was  a  general  shriek  and 
might  have  been  a  serious  accident  if  M.  le  Cur^,  who  was  flight ;  children  scampered  ;  careful  m^nwjeres  remained  to 
a  strong  man,  and  Hugh,  who  was  active  and  ready,  had  clear  the  board ;  a  great  peal  of  thunder  shock  the  air,  and 
not  sprung  forward  together  and  made  a  sort  of  rampart  a  swift  whirlwind  came  eddying  up  with  fierce  dust  and 
against  the  surging  crowd.  Hugh  would  not  have  been  furious  onslaught. 

greatly  concerned  lor  Madeleine,  who  was  well  able  to  bear  The  storm  did  not  last  very  long,  and  when  it  was  over 
any  amount  of  pushing,  or  for  Louise,  who  was  loudly  be-  the  sky  cleared  as  suddenly  as  it  hiid  overclouded ;  the 
wailing  herself — but  he  still  held  up  the  almost  senseless  cloud-banks  sank  away,  and  the  sunset,  which  had  been 
little  lady  of  the  castle  ;  it  had  been  his  fate  to  rescue  her ;  tranquilly'  going  on  through  all  the  clatter  and  excitement, 
and  he  was  relieved  when  the  pressure  subsided,  and  he  came  once  more  blazing  gorgeously  through  the  broken 
found  himself  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  great  place  outside  clouds  and  flooding  the  evening  world.  The  drops  of  rain 
the  harrier.  on  the  clematis  that  overhung  the  garden  door  reflected 

Blanche  revived  in  a  minute,  smoothed  her  hair  out  of  this  splendid  light ;  every  stone  was  radiant.  The  very 
her  eyes,  and  sat  on  a  step  trembling  a  little  and  silent,  and  clapper  sounded  sweet  and  most  musical  in  the  clear  and 
biting  her  lips,  bhe  did  not  even  say  ”  Thank  you ;  ”  fragrant  calm  that  followed  the  crash  of  angry  clouds  and 
that  wild  sea  of  heads  and  struggling  sums  was  still  about  storm.  If  the  very  wall  was  beautiful,  the  garden  too  was 
her.  transfigured  as  Hugh  walked  in,  admitted  by  Denise  with 

Then  she  heard  Hugh  asking  if  she  felt  better,  and  found  her  apron  over  her  head, 
that  she  was  safe  and  once  more  able  to  breathe  ;  and  in  one  “  Here  you  are  I  What  a  storm  1  ”  says  she  ;  “  were  you 
moment  she  was  herself  again,  shaking  out  her  crumpled  caught  in  it?  Mademoiselle  has  told  us  how  you  saved 
lace  and  smoothing  her  dress.  her.  W’e  have  been  frightened.  Mademoiselle  our  mistress 

“You  will  have  to  go  home  now,”  said  Hugh,  in  a  tone  has  had  a  nervous  attack.  That  poor  Casimir  had  to  go 

of  some  satisfaction.  “  What  induced  you  to  come  to  such  out  in  all  the  rain  for  the  doctor.  Ah,  we  poor  servants  I 

a  place.  Mademoiselle  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  peasant  we  are  the  same  as  our  masters.  Thunder  disagrees  with 

women,  but  for  you  ”  —  The  innocent  eyes  looked  up.  me  just  as  much  as  with  our  mistress.  See  how  I  tremble. 

“For  me?  Why  should  1  not  do  as  they  do? ’’said  And  as  for  little  Marie,  the  kitchen  maid,  she  is  in  the  back 
Blanche,  turning  pale  again  at  the  very  thought.  “Oh,  cupboard.  She  won’t  come  out.” 

how  wet  I  am  I  Is  it  not  disagreeable  to  be  wetted  ?  Is  Hugh  mighfhave  shown  more  sy  mpathy  if  he  could  have 
that  a  carriage  ?  ,  Ferbaps.  Ah  !  here  is  Monsieur  le  spoken  more  French ;  with  some  satisfaction  he  gathered. 

Curd.”  however,  that  he  bad  not  been  missed.  He  nodded,  and 

Monsieur  le  Curd  emerged  with  Madeleine,  who  was  all  Denise  took  it  for  granted  he  agreed  in  all  she  said.  The 

over  mud,  and  anxious  to  return  to  a  clothes-biusb.  Hugh  prince  in  the  fairy  tale  is  conducted  from  chamber  to 

had  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  escort  his  hostess  back  to  the  chamber  through  jewelled  and  incandescent  halls ;  my 
castle;  but  this  was  not  according  to  French  etiquette.  prince  was  only  led  under  the  vine  trellis.  But  what 

“  I  shall  not  thank  you,”  said  Blanche,  as  she  took  leave  jewelled  galleries  could  be  more  beautiful  than  these  green 

of  Hugh.  “  You  saved  my  life,  but  it  was  scarcely  worth  and  garlanded  loggias,  through  which  the  burning  evening 

the  trouble.  Remember  that  my  aunt  dines  at  six.”  garden  was  shining  in  clear,  invigorating  life  ?  As  he  came 

A  little  carriage  happened  to  be  passing  (it  had  been  set-  from  under  the  vines,  he  saw  a  common  monthly  rose-tree, 
ting  down  some  farmers  from  Vitry,  a  couple  of  miles  ofl  ),  from  every  thorn  of  which  a  rainbow  seemed  to  break  and 
and  into  the  carriage  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  and  flash  as  Denise  swept  by  with  her  heavy  cloth  skirt.  There 
Madeleine  were  assisted,  and  they  drove  off  together,  was  one  rose  of  which  the  colors  seemed  to  glow  beyond 
mutually  condoling,  two  white  women  under  the  green  light,  deeper  and  dearer  and  more  splendid  than  any 
avenue.  *  M.  le  Curd  hurried  after  his  flock;  Hugh  (who  words.  The  flower  burnt  on,  and  Hugh  stopped  in  admi- 
had  had  no  breakfast)  made  his  way  into  the  town ;  all  ration  ;  Denise,  however,  pointed  to  the  stable  clock, 
aorts  of  refreshments  were  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  “Make  haste,”  she  said,  “  dinner  will  be  ready  :  ”  and 
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the  young:  man  understood  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time. 
Denise  hurried  on  quickly  to  her  kitchen,  past  rose  per¬ 
fume,  and  sweet  verbena,  and  geranium  leaves.  Mademoi- 
■elle,  however,  did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  and  Blanche 
again  did  the  honors. 

VI. 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  was  reported  still  indisposed 
ne.xt  day.  Only  Mathilde  and  Blanche  were  there  when 
Hugh,  who  had  risen  early,  walked  into  the  breakfast-room  { 
from  the  ganlen.  He  had  been  down  to  the  village,  bathed,  • 
reconnoitred  the  place. 

Early  as  it  was,  all  the  bathers  were  already  out  on  the 
sands ;  and  a  strange  and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Roman 
figures  standing  draped,  enjoying  the  horizon,  reading  the 
paper,  and  contemplating  the  sea,  before  casting  their  long 
white  togas  aside  and  venturing  into  the  water.  Ladies  in 
sandalled  feet,  closely  garbed  in  woolen  stutfs,  banded  and 
filleted  like  any  Tullias  and  Cornelias  out  of  a  gallery  of 
statues;  little  noisy  boys  and  girls  playing  on  the  shore  or 
capering  down  from  the  bathing  bo.\es,  our  own  children 
piling  their  castle.  It  is  all  present  as  I  write,  the  heave 
of  the  crisp  horizon,  the  flash  of  brine,  the  faint  sparkle  of 
distant  promontories.  People  talk  of  being  misunderstood  ; 
surely  there  are  moments  when  every  grain  of  sand,  every 
gleam  of  light,  seems  to  respond  to  the  uttermost  need  of 
one’s  being,  and  to  complete  and  to  satisfy. 

The  cheerfulness  and  clatter  of  it  all  first  struck  our  i 
friend  Hugh ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  understood  that 
besides  one’s  life  and  one’s  habits  there  is  such  a  thing  as  | 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  people  and  their  neighbors  ' 
habitually  live.  It  is  quite  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  represents  the  measure  from  which  they  start. 
Whether  one  state  of  mind  is  more  desirable  than  another, 
was  not  the  question  he  asked  himself.  He  had  been  used 
to  look  with  something  Jike  scorn  upon  .anything  that  was 
good-humoreti  and  temporary :  a  stern  realization  of  the 
terrors  of  life,  and  a  heavy  plod  along  its  pitfalls,  had  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  him  the  most  reasonable  aspect  to  contera- 
late.  It  had  been  his  mother’s  and  his  father’s,  it  was 
is  brothers’. 

Under  all  these  cheerful  influences  he  came  back  to  the 
chateau  whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  eat,  drink  coffee,  and  transact  business ;  he  passed 
old  Pierre  with  clean  straw  in  his  sabots,  crackin"  a  cheer¬ 
ful  morning  whip. 

The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  the  oil-skin  table-cover,  a 
dish  of  piled-up  fruit  in  the  centre,  bowls  of  coffee,  and  a 
loaf  three  feet  long,  from  which  .Mathilde  was  cuttintr  lib¬ 
eral  hunches.  Blanche  was  breakfasting  in  the  sunshine  ; 
she  was  sitting  just  where  the  light  fell  upon  the  oak  par¬ 
quet  ;  she  was  still  dressed  in  white,  demurely  sipping  her 
bowl  of  milk.  She  looked  a  little  pale,  even  younger” than 
the  night  before. 

Here  is  the  English  gentleman  1  ”  said  Mathilde,  look¬ 
ing  up,  and  she  opened  the  window  to  let  their  visitor  in. 
As  she  did  so,  all  the  morning  aureole,  birds’  son''s,  li<»ht, 
fresh,  and  renovating,  rushed  in.  Mathilde  shivered,  "but 
enjoyed;  and,  being  cold,  went  of!  to  get  a  shawl  for 
Blanche,  while  the  young  lady  answered  Hugh’s  inquiries. 

“  Here  is  your  aunt’s  little  fur  tippet  for  you,  my  child,” 
said  the  kind  creature,  coming  back  with  some  swan’s-down. 

“  Thank  you,  Mathilde,”  said  Blanche  ;  “  Mr.  Gourlay 
will  not  believe  that  I  am  no  longer  frightened  ;  but  "ive 
us  something  more  to  eat  quickly,  for  this  is  a  fast-day  and 
I  am  hungry.  I  should  like  some  more  cream.” 

Mademoiselle  Mathilde  hurried  off  enchanted.  Fast-day 
or  feast-day,  she  never  ate  anything  herself,  but  her  pleas¬ 
ure  was  to  provide  for  others  ;  and  this  little  Blanche  was 
very  near  her  heart.  Who  could  help  loving  her  ?  a  soft 
little  wilful  creature,  jrith  sudden  spirits  flaming  up,  silent, 
deep  suppressions,  all  following  one  another  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  all  these  sunshines  and  tem¬ 
pests  was  Blanche  herself. 

Then  the  little  gray  woman  took  some  crumbs  from  the 
table  and  scattered  them  over  the  garden  path  that  crossed 


j  the  window.  A  sparrow  immediately  appeared  ready  to 
grapple  with  an  enormous  block  of  bread. 

“  Are  you  fond  of  birds  ?  ”  said  Blanche ;  “  I  am,”  watch¬ 
ing  Hugh  as  he  went  on  with  his  breakfast.  “  There  are 
thrushes  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  where  I  was  brought 
up,  and  a  nightingale  sings  in  June.  I  watch  him  under 
the  tree.  It  is  so  pretty ;  one  night  we  tried  to  steal  out 
to  listen  to  it,  but  the  good  mother  punished  us  all  next 
day.  ’ 

“  How  glad  you  must  be  to  be  at  home !  ”  said  Hugh, 
who  had  finished  his  coffee.  “  Now  you  will  be  able  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  nightingales  as  long  as  you  like.” 

Blanche  did  not  answer ;  she  crimsoned  up  and  then  be¬ 
came  very  pale ;  even  her  pretty  red  lips  seemed  to  turn 
white  for  a  moment.  “  Don’t  you  know,”  she  began,  then 
faltered.  She  was  always  gentle,  and  generally  deliberate 
in  her  movements,  but  on  this  occasion  some  sudden  im¬ 
pulse  made  her  start  from  her  chair,  spring  swiftly  to  the 
window  and  out  into  the  garden ;  the  birds  in  front  of  the 
window  flew  away  frightened. 

Mathilde  stJirted  ;  Blanche  had  vanished.  Hugh  Gour¬ 
lay  was  a  little  puzzled ;  he  looked  at  his  companion,  won- 
!  dering  what  he  had  said  amiss.  The  diligent  little  woman 
‘  was  still  clearing  away  the  breakfast,  and  brushing  the 
crumbs  off  the  oil-skin  cover  of  the  table.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  his  glance.  When  Hugh  got  up  and  walked  into 
the  garden,  he  saw  Blanche,  in  her  swan’s-down  tippet,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  sunshine  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Benches  alternated  with  orange-trees  along  the  terrace, 
and  Blanche  had  chosen  the  sunniest.  She  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  linked  into  her  sleeves,  in  the  way  she  had 
learnt  from  the  nuns.  She  was  looking  intently  at  the 
swaying  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  some  lilac  dropping 
wisterias  were  hanging.  Her  shadow  never  stirred  upon 
the  gravel  walk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  in  the  great  meadow, 
the  cows  were  standing  in  their  sombre  coats ;  beyond  the 
cows,  the  old  iron  gates  were  closed  against  the  world  — 
“jaunting  by  '.the  highway.”  It  all  looked  secure  and 
peaceful  enough.  As  Hugh  came  up,  the  young  Chate¬ 
laine  moved  ever  so  little  and  made  a  place  for  him  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

“  Tell  me,”  she  said,  suddenly,  “  why  did  you  come 
here  ?  ” 

“  I  came  on  business,”  said  Hugh. 

“  What  business  ?  ”  said  Blanche,  still  looking  at  the 
wisteria  branch,  where  a  little  sparrow  was  swinging  and 
swaying  to  a  tune  in  his  own  brain. 

“  I  have  to  find  a  particular  sort  of  machine,”  said  Hugh, 
“  for  which  your  father  has  left  a  model,  I  understand,  and 
I  have  to  find  a  pooille  for  my  father.  He  thinks  that  is 
most  imjjortant  of  all,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  the 
machine.” 

“  A  machine !  A  poodle !  ”  said  Blanche,  looking  at  him 
with  her  wise,  yet  innocent  eyes.  “  Have  you  come  all 
this  way  for  a  poodle  ?  I  think  I  can  help  you ;  there  is  a 
poor  woman  in  the  village  who  has  one  to  dispose  of.  His 
name  is  Bismarck.  He  is  a  very  big  dog ;  I  will  have  him 
broun'ht  here  for  you.  I  cannot  think  how  any  one  can  like 
dogs?  We  cannot  endure  dogs  in  this  house.  There  are 
none  at  the  convent ;  that  is  something  gained.” 

Then  he  began  telling  her  one  dog-story  after  another ; 
he  spoke  of  colleys,  and  terriers,  and  sheep  dogs,  warming 
to  his  subject  as  he  went  on ;  he  brought  a  whole  new 
world  into  his  talk  —  a  world  of  moors  and  of  liberty,  of 
adventure,  a  world  of  nature. 

Never  in  the  course  of  her  short  existence  had  little 
Blanche  heard  any  one  speak  in  such  a  voice  as  this  or 
heard  such  a  hymn  to  natural  things.  She  had  heard  of 
miracles,  of  ecstasies,  of  preserves  and  embroidery ;  she 
had  heard  of  pictures,  of  incense,  of  self-infliction  and  de¬ 
votion  ;  but  of  winds,  and  life,  and  liberty,  and  labor,  free, 
enduring  —  she  had  never  heard  any  one  speak  in  this  way 
before.  She  tried  to  realize  Hugh’s  stories  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed,  listening  with  averted  eyes.  Once  she  raised  them 
with  a  look  that  almost  made  him  cease  to  speak,  it  was  so 
constraining  in  its  veiled  appeal.  “Don’t  tell  me  any 
more,”  it  seemed  to  say. 
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"  1  aball  never  hear  such  things  again,*’  she  said  at  last, 
in  her  slow  English.  I  shall  soon  1)6  gone  from  here,  I 
think,  but  1  shall  remember  it  all.”  Then  she  sighed  and 
moved  uneasily,  and  then  folded  her  bands  once  more,  but 
he  could  see  her  little  fingers  trembling. 

“  Ate  you  going  to  a  pretty  part  of  the  country  ?”  asked 
young  Gourlay,  in  his  most  matter-of-fact  tones. 

Hugh  scouted  emotion  and  avoided  it  as  Blanche  avoided 
poodles,  and  his  tone  at  once  froze  her  confidence. 

“  It  is  pretty  enough,”  she  said,  dryly,  “  but  that  will 
make  little  diflerence  to  me.  The  place  I  am  going  to  is  ” 
—  she  stopped  —  “  would  not  interest  you,"  she  said. 

“  One  can  never  tell,”  said  Hugh,  “  what  will  interest 
another  person,  any  more  than  one  can  tell  what  may  be 
about  to  happen  to  one’s  self.” 

“  I  know  very  well  what  is  before  me,”  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Latouche,  and  Hugh  vaguely  smiled  and  surmised. 

"  1  could  tell  you  every  day  of  all  my  life  to  come  as 
long  as  I  live,  if  1  chose,”  continued  the  girl,  with  a  sad 
quiver  in  her  slow  voice ;  “  when  you  go  back  to  your 
moors,  to  your  dogs,  to  your  free  life,  I  shall  be  in  my  con¬ 
vent,  at  peace  and  sate  from  the  world  and  its  tempta¬ 
tions.”  She  raised  her  wistful,  magnetic  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
with  some  wild  yet  mystical  look  in  them  that  Hugh  never 
forgot  again. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  a  difl'erent  tone. 

“  1  am  going  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Pilgrims,”  said  little  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice.  Then 
she  said  no  more,  but  sat  smoothing  the  fluff  upon  her  tip¬ 
pet,  mechanically  stroking  it  down  with  her  little  fingers. 

The  bewilder*  d  Englishman  remained  on  the  bench  be¬ 
side  her —  watching  her  in  surprise  and  pr  inful  interest. 
He  began  presently  to  question.  Contrary  to  her  wont, 
she  answered  all  his  questions  with  the  greatest  readiness 
and  simplicity.  Yes,  it  was  of  her  own  free  will  she  was 

foing  in.  Her  aunt  wished  it,  and  so  did  M.  le  Curd,  and 
er  father  wished  it,  so  they  said ;  and  what  else  could  she 
do?  Once  she  bad  thought  of  marrying  a  young  man  her 
father  had  approved,  but  he  died  ;  she  nad  only  seen  him 
twice,  but  she  always  wore  bis  portrait,  and  she  pointed  to 
the  locket  on  her  arm.  He  was  something  like  —  she 
stopped  again,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  convent.  She 
loved  the  sisters  ;  they  were  kinder  than  anybody  else 
except  poor  Mathilde. 

“  And  it  is  a  beautiful  life,’’  said  the  little  thing,  seri¬ 
ously,  “  to  pray,  to  sing  in  the  chapel,  to  be  good  and  loved 
by  all  the  saints,  and  to  spend  one’s  life  for  the  good  of 
others,  praying  for  them.  Perhaps,”  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  thoughtfully,  “some  other  girl  will  profit  by  my 
prayers  and  find  happiness  —  my  happiness.” 

Hugh  was  too  much  shocked  and  frightened  to  knAv 
what  to  say  at  the  moment,  and  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  Mathilde  came  flying  out  upon  the  terrace.  fMa- 
demoiselle  desired  to  see  him.  she  said  ;  would  he  please 
come  at  once  ?  —  she  did  not  like  waiting.  The  Curd  de 
St.  Rambert  was  expected,  and  she  was  already  vexed  by 
his  delay. 

M.  le  Curd  de  St.  Rambert  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
fate  of  little  Blanche.  The  little  thing  would  probably  in¬ 
herit  her  aunt’s  fortune  as  well  as  her  father’s  possessions : 
let  them  beware  of,  scheming  fortune-hunters,  ready  to  de¬ 
vour  the  poor  innocent ;  let  them  accept  with  a  good  heart 
the  safe  protection  that  the  church  extends  to  those  holy 
women  who  are  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  and  turn  to 
her  for  safety  and  refuge.  Blanche  had  been  sent  to  the 
convent,  by  bis  advice,  for  her  education.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  vocation ;  let  them  beware  how  they  discouraged 
it  I  This  was  St.  Rambert’s  advice. 

The  Curd  de  St  Joyeux  had  nearly  been  denied  the 
house  in  disgrace  for  having  shown  so  little  sympathy  when 
his  advice  was  asked  concerning  Blanche’s  future.  “  Marry 
her,  Madame,”  be  had  been  churlish  enough  to  say  ;  “  find 
some  good  young  fellow  to  make  a  home  for  her.  Hers  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  character  matured  for  a  cloister  life. 
She  has  tnovements,  sublime  movements  of  piety  and  fer¬ 
vor;  but  that  is  a  mere  passing  phase  in  her  young  soul. 
Some  people  are  thus  constituted,  and  I  do  not  say  that 


they  are  by  any  means  the  worst.  Now,  there  is  M.  le 
Vicaire.  if  you  ask  me  ;  he  seems  eminently  cut  out  for  re¬ 
ligious  life.  He  is  now  arranging  the  details  of  another 
procession  next  Thursday  :  it  will  ne  most  striking.” 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  must  have  been  in  a  capri¬ 
cious  mood  that  day.  Mathilde  led  Hugh  into  a  sort  of 
ante-room,  where  she  begged  him  to  wait  while  she  went  in 
and  announced  him.  The  time  seemed  a  little  long,  and 
the  young  man  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It 
was  a  window  which  opened  on  one  of  the  twisted  balco¬ 
nies,  and  from  whence  he  could  see  the  garden,  and  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  the  orange-trees  all  mapped  out  before  him ;  and 
as  he  looked  he  saw  that  M.  le  Cure  de  St.  Rambert  had 
come  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  where  be  had  been 
sitting.  Little  Blanche  was  still  there,  listening  with 
averted  face  to  the  Curd,  who  was  speaking  with  unction 
and  much  action  of  the  hands.  Then  she  suddenly  started 
away,  and  set  off  running  along  the  orange-trees,  and  the 
Cure  crossed  towards  the  house.  Mathilde  also  came  out 
of  an  adjoining  room,  looking  somewhat  contused. 

“  Weill  ”  said  Hugh. 

Mathilde  shook  her  head.  Mademoiselle  bad  changed 
her  mind ;  she  could  not  receive  him  that  morning. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  Hugh  that  this  bad  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  ruse  of  the  housekeeper’s  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  be¬ 
fore  the  priest’s  arrival.  Mathilde  hurried  him  down  by 
a  different  staircase  to  that  by  which  she  had  brought  him. 

Til. 

Until  he  had  heard  her  story,  Blanche  bad  seemed  to 
Hugh  just  a  young  lady  like  any  other;  now,  when  he 
looked  out  into  this  flower-garden  all  a-bloom,  and  watched 
the  little  thing’s  play  and  bright  antics,  and  heard  her 
sweet  voice,  some  other  chord  was  struck,  and  there  seemed 
a  strange  meaning  to  it  all.  After  that  first  explanation, 
little  Blanche  seemed  to  trouble  herself  no  more  about  her 
fate ;  but  what  curious  things  meanings  are  I  This  future 
was  like  a  shadow  creeping  over  a  summer  day,  so  Hugh 
thought ;  like  the  melancholy  reverberation  of  a  voice  call¬ 
ing  gayly  across  an  empty  court.  The  more  often  Blanche’s 
laugh  sounded,  the  more  sadly  this  echo  seemed  to 
sound . 

How  quickly  people  get  used  to  the  things  that  they 
like  I  Habits  of  tranquil  intimacy  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
insidious  of  all.  They  seem  so  easy,  so  harmlessly  absorb¬ 
ing,  why  should  they  not  continue  forever?  Great  events, 
wonderful  successes,  deserving  triumphs,  those  may  be  for 
others,  but  for  ourselves  we  a»  but  little  :  the  peaceful  sat¬ 
isfaction,  the  person  you  expect,  the  hour  you  love  best  re¬ 
turning  again  and  again.  One  is  told  of  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  but  people  do  not  surely  apply  so  grand  a 
name  to  anything  so  unimportant  as  the  opening  of  a  door, 
the  quiet  daily  entrance  of  one  j)erson  or  another . 

These  two  young  people  were  thrown  into  a  strange 
companionship.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  for  once  was 
really  ill,  and  too  much  absorbed  in  her  symptoms  to 
trouble  herself  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  bouse. 
From  what  H.  had  said,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Gourlay  was  an  old  manufacturer.  Mathilde  inno¬ 
cently  answered  all  Mademoiselle’s  questions.  He  was 
quiet,  gave  no  trouble,  was  out  most  of  the  day  ;  this  was 
all  the  account  she  gave.  He  was  anxious  to  go  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  allowed  to  see  the  machine. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  firm.  No,  not  until  she  had  seen 
him  and  made  her  bargain  would  she  consent  to  let  Hugh 

o  or  carry  off  the  model.  Mathilde  had  the  key  ;  let  her 

eep  it  for  the  present. 

The  days  went  by  so  peacefully  that  there  was  nothing 
to  dwell  upon.  They  used  to  spend  long  hours  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  nothing  happening  except  that  the  cows  came  cross¬ 
ing  the  field,  or  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  travelled  across 
the  disk.  One  night  Blanche  persuaded  Mathilde  to  come 
down  to  the  beach.  They  walked  down  the  great  avenue, 
of  which  the  trees  looked  so  tall  in  the  moonlight.  As 
they  reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  road,  the  two  priests 
were  p  issing  along  on  their  way  from  the  church ;  their 
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buckles  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  lovely,  vast 
night ;  that  strange  harmony  which  is  not  sound,  which  is 
not  silence,  was  vibrating  everywhere.  The  moon  was 
slowly  winning  a  silver  victory,  and  conquering  realm  after 
realm  of  sand,  and  down,  and  sea ;  now  the  church  spire 
itself  is  won,  the  marble  step  in  the  open  door,  through 
which  you  'see  the  dim  lamp  burning  at  the  altar-rail. 
There  within  all  is  still,  mysterious,  and  voiceless;  but 
without,  how  the  sky  flashes  —  what  dimmed  glory  of  star-  j 
light  seems  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  into  life  I  11.  was 
sitting  among  shadows;  the  husband  and  wile  were  walk¬ 
ing  slowly  along  the  trellis  wall;  sometimes  a  star  rose 
above  its  leafy  line,  sometimes  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  gently 
upon  all  this  mystery.  I  saw  the  trio  from  the  castle  from 
my  window,  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  lay  quite  still  in ,  the  moonlight,  and  only 
streaked  by  some  long  black  lines  that  came  rolling  in 
strangely,  with  a  dull  monotony  of  calm  and  sound.  Hugh 
had  once  heard  an  oratorio  given  in  the  town-hall  .at  York, 
and  the  night  brought  it  back  to  his  mind.  He  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  music,  but  he  could  remember  the  impression  that 
it  made,  the  sense  of  distance,  the  harmonious  concords 
breaking  through  the  mo<lulation  of  vaguer  notes.  Here 
was  the  oratorio  .again.  “  It  frightens  me,”  said  Blanche; 

but  how  beautiful  it  is !  ”  High  overhead  rode  the  pale 
moon,  a  pervading  melody  falling  upon  the  waves,  the 
cliffs  darkly  enclosing  all,  the  stars  shining  against  their 
crests. 

Mathilde  stood  gazing  at  the  black  lines  in  the  sea.  i 
“There  will  be  a  storm  to-night,”  she  said. 

Blanche  turned,  with  a  low,  soft  sigh.  “  Come,  there  is 
a  boat  putting  ofl.  How  1  should  like  to  row  out  into  the 
moonlight  I  ” 

When  one  is  young,  impressions  come  like  beautiful 
tunes,  easy  to  rememlwr,  with  melody  caressing  and  en¬ 
trancing.  Each  year  adds  meaning  upon  meaning  to  every 
feeling,  accompaniment  to  every  loving  tune,  and  presently 
it  is  no  longer  one  exquisite  air,  but  a  great  concerted  move¬ 
ment  that  carries  us  away ;  each  note  seems  complicated 
and  enchorded  into  others.  Hugh  and  Blanche  were  young, 
uncomplicated  as  yet ;  they  had  not  six  weeks’  experience 
between  them,  for  Blanche  in  her  convent  had  scarcely  seen 
less  of  the  world  than  Hugh'among  his  throbbing  engines. 
The  music  that  was  sounding  in  their  ears,  on  this  myste¬ 
rious  night,  was  a  very  sweet  one. 

“  I  think  I  could  remain  looking  at  the  waves  for  years,” 
said  Blanche.  “  Ah  1  what  a  pity  that  the  convent  windows 
do  not  look  upon  the  sea  I  ” 

“  The  convent  windows  will  not  show  you  much  worth 
looking  at,  1  should  think,”  said  Hugh,  turning  crossly 

away. 

“  That  is  the  reason  of  it,"  said  Blanche,  stopping  short. 

“  The  convent  is  a  friend  who  comes  to  detach  us  from  the 
things  of  this  world,  its  vanities,  its  pleasures  and  heartless¬ 
ness.”  She  spoke  with  a  cold  yet  passionate  earnestness, 
and  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

“  L)o  you  think  there  are  no  troubles  in  life  ? "  said 
Hugh,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  muttering  between 
his  teeth.  “  Real  troubles  with  some  heart  in  them,  instead 
of  flimsy  metaphors  and  fancy  pe;iances  inflicted  by  old 
women.”  Blanche  flushed  furiously. 

“  I  must  never  apeak  to  you  again,  if  you  speak  to  me 
like  that,”  she  said.  'They  had  walked  up  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time  a  boat  was  putting  out  to  sea,  and  the  two 
fishermen  to  whom  it  belonged  were  struggling  with  ropes 
and  cords  and  tisb-baskets  :  a  boy  was  leaping  in  and  out, 
hauling  and  pushing.  The  weird  moonlight  fell  upon 
their  faces  ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  stood  silently 
near,  watching  their  progress. 

“  We  are  ready,”  said  the  elder  man,  coming  up  to  where 
the  woman  was  standing  ;  “  good  night,  my  girl ;  go  home ; 
there  is  nothing  to  tear.”  He  gave  her  a  loud  kiss,  and 
leapt  into  the  boat  ;  it  shoved  off  with  a  dull  splash,  and 
went  rapidly  tossing  across  the  black  waves.  The  woman 
suddenly  burst  out  crying,  and  kissed  her  baby  again  and  i 
again.  ,  | 

They  found  some  one  expecting  them  when  they  reached  I 


home.  Blanche’s  poodle  was  sitting  on  the  door-step.  It 
was  a  present,  she  said,  laughing.  Hugh  must  accept  it ; 
a  big  white  poodle  dog,  nicely  curled  and  frilled,  with  a 
string  tied  to  its  muzzle.  It  had  pink  eyes,  and  an  innocent 
black  nose  like  a  button.  Its  wide-spread  paws  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  elegant  little  tuff's ;  its  tail  ended  in  a  tassel. 
The  old  peasant  woman  who  had  brought  it  was  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  foolish,  blinking  eyes  that  returned  her 
I  glances  with  so  much  truthful  affection. 

The  {xmdle  slept  in  a  corner  of  Hugh’s  bedroom  all  that 
night ;  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  household,  he  roused  the  whole  place  with  his 
howls.  Hugh  quieted  him  as  best  he  could,  but  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  serious.  Mademoiselle  had  been  awak¬ 
ened  ;  her  indignation  was  not  to  be  described. 

When  Hugh  came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  Mathilde 
pale,  with  red  eyes,  as  red  as  Bismarck’s  own;  Blanche 
nervous,  uneasy,  starting  at  every  sound.  No  one  could 
describe  the  scene  that  Mademoiselle  had  given  them.  M. 
le  Cure  had  been  sent  for.  They  had  been  up  all  night. 

“  Oh,  sir  1  ”  said  Mathilde,  giving  him  his  coffee  with 
a  trembling  hand ;  “  how  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  1  will  tell  him,”  said  little  Blanche,  coming  up.  “  My 
aunt  is  cruel :  she  says  that  you  must  nut  stay,  that  you 
must  take  Bismarck,  and  that  I  am  never  to  see  you  again,” 
said  the  girl  in  a  cold,  dull  voice. 

“  Nonsense  I  ”  said  Hugh.  “  Of  course  I  must  go  if  your 
aunt  wishes  it.  1  shall  go  home  with  Bismarck  :  for  many 
I  reasons  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  But  if  you  will  let 
me  come  back,”  he  said,  looking  at  her  steadily  .  ...”  1 
will  come  this  day  week  ”  .  .  .  . 

Blanche’s  eyes  were  cast  down :  she  flushed  up,  said 
something  unintelligible,  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  as  the 

Eriest  entered  with  blandest  politeness.  Mademoiselle  de 
latoucbe’s  indisposition  was  so  grave  that  she  regretted 
being  obliged  to  inform  her  friend  that  she  should  not  be 
able  to  transact  the  business  upon  which  he  had  come. 
“  The  coach  leaves  at  three,  I  believe,”  said  the  Cure. 
Hugh  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

“  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  chateau,” 
said  he.  “  Perhaps,  as  you  pass  the  village,  you  would 
kindly  secure  my  place.” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  said  the  Curd. 

While  Hugh  was  travelling  back  to  his  home,  little 
Blanche  was  flitting  away  under  the  trees  towards  the 
meadow  ;  she  was  pacing  restlessly  on  and  on,  no  longer 
lingering  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  scarcely  taking  pains 
to  hold  up  her  long  white  dress  as  it  flowed  upon  the 
ground.  But  the  place  was  so  trim  and  crisply  kept  that 
there  was  but  little  to  soil  her  skirt.  She  was  not  herself 
somehow,  less  to-day  than  she  had  ever  been ;  its  radiance 
and  peaceful  completeness  seemed  a  long  way  from  her ; 
some  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  filled  her  gray  eyes 
with  tears  ;  she  seemed  to  belong  to  the  place  as  she  had 
never  belonged  to  it  before,  to  feel  that  she  bad  never  been 
conscious  enough  of  all  the  beautiful  things,  the  memories, 
the  childish  hopes,  which  had  come  to  her  there.  Yes, 
there  in  that  hollow  she  had  once  come  with  her  father, 
holding  his  hand,  and  she  could  remember  him  standing  in 
the  gateway  and  calling  to  her.  It  was  his  wish  that  she 
was  following  now.  hi.  le  Cure  de  St.  Rambert  bad  told 
her  so.  How  could  she  judge  V  A  poor  girl  who  has 
known  nothing  oi  life,  who  has  seen  no  one,  been  nowhere  ; 
“  And  yet  they  might  have  waited,”  said  little  Blanche 
bitterly  to  herself.  “  My  aunt  is  unhappy  at  parting  from 
me  ;  she  is  too  good  to  care  for  mere  {lersonal  feeling ;  but 
it  will  be  terrible  for  Mathilde  when  1  am  gone.”  Then 
she  began  to  think  about  the  convent ;  she  could  see  it  ail 
quite  plain,  and  hear  the  nuns’  voices  through  the  rustling 
of  the  trees,  and  the  novices’  parlor  with  its  two  or  three 
books,  the  altar  to  the  Virgin,  the  cupboards,  the  s  raw 
chairs,  and  the  window  into  the  passage. 

“  Good-by  1  ”  Sister  Marie  Alba  bad  said,  the  morning 
I  she  came  away,  in  her  melancholy  voice ;  “  have  you  seen 
I  the  good  mother  and  taken  leave  V  ” 

I  Then  three  novices  had  come  in,  and  Sister  Angelique, 
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with  a  loDg  %ing  veil,  all  saying  farewell.  “  We  shall 
see  you  again,  my  beloved,  and  then  you  will  stay  with 
us,”  the  two  nuns  had  said. 

Sister  Fran(;oise  bad  been  putting  linen  in  the  cupboard, 
great  heavy  sheets  with  blue  lines :  the  doors  were  open 
with  the  crosses  on  the  corner  panels.  Fran9oise  had 
turned  her  pale  nose  (“  Will  mine  look  like  that  ?  ”  won¬ 
dered  Blanche)  :  “  Before  you  go,  dear  angel,  your  eyes 

are  so  clear,  look  at  my  silver  ring ;  tell  me  whether  it  is 
bent.  I  showed  it  to  Sister  Catherine,  but  she  cannot  see 
anything  amiss,  and  yet,  by  holding  it  to  the  light,  does  it 
not  appear  somewhat  flattened,  just  by  the  silver  heart  ?  ” 

Blanche  had  taken  the  ring  and  the  chain  with  its 
mythical  symbols  of  hearts  and  flames  into  her  hand. 
“  What  does  it  signify  whether  it  is  bent  or  not,  Sister 
Fran^oise  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  It  matters  —  it  matters  a  great  deal ;  why,  the  good 
mother  herself — I  shall  ask  M.  le  Curd  next  time  he 
comes.  Dear  child,  you  are  net  going  away  in  the  con¬ 
vent  dress  ?  ” 

“  She  has  leave  to  wear  it,”  said  the  sister  Angelique. 
“  It  is  a  special  grace,  for  her  own  clothes  are  not  come 
from  the  dressmaker’s.”  .... 

So  it  all  came  back  to  her,  Blanche  thought,  with  a 
sting  of  self-reproach :  how  familiar  and  kind  those  worn 
faces  were  1  Perhaps  that  was  why  Mathilde,  with  her 
worn  looks,  seemed  more  like  home  to  her  than  her  aunt, 
herself  comfortable  and  handsome  in  that  well-appointed 
room ;  and  then  Blanche  thought  of  a  life  devoted,  of 
highest  impulse  on  earth  leading  to  glorious  reward  in 
heaven,  so  they  told  her,  so  the  Curd  had  told  her  just 
now ;  but  would  there  not  still  be  time  ia  another  year  ? 
she  wanted  to  wait  for  the  ISte  next  month ;  she  wanted 
leave  to  keep  a  dog  in  the  convent  ;  she  wanted  —  what 
did  she  want  V  She  thought  of  the  fisherman’s  wife  the 
night  before,  of  the  sea,  of  the  moonlight :  everything 
seemed  to  hurt,  to  tear  her  in  every  direction ;  she  need 
not  determine  yet,  not  yet  —  not  yet. 

The  Curd  was  still  on  the  terrace,  but  she  brushed  past 
him  without  speaking. 

This  much  Blanche  felt  that  she  must  do  ;  she  must  see 
him  again,  to  say  good-by  to  her  friend,  and  give  him  the 
thing  that  he  wished  for ;  this  much  was  her  right.  She 
had  not  talked  to  Hugh  all  those  long  hours  without  being 
somehow  carried  away  from  her  old  boundaries,  never  to 
return  to  them,  never  again. 

Had  Blanche  chosen?  She  knew  not  what  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  inde¬ 
cision.  She  felt  herself  watched ;  Denise  was  for  ever  in 
her  way  ;  the  Curd  of  St.  Humbert  was  always  there. 

One  day  Bismarck’s  former  owner,  who  had  been  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  terrace  for  some  time,  came  up  to  Blanche 
as  she  passed  on  her  way  from  mass.  Denise  sharply  told 
her  to  make  way,  but  Madame  RouIIot  persisted.  The 
gentleman  who  had  bought  the  dog  was  come  back,  and 
had  he  brought  good  news  of  poor  Bibi  ? 

Blanche  had  sent  a  message  to  our  children  to  come  up 
and  walk  in  the  g.arden  of  the  chateau  whenever  they  liked ; 
they  were  English — that  was  enough  to  make  them  her 
friends.  One  day  the  whole  company  straggled  up  along 
the  dusty  road,  Albinia  flitting  ahead  with  her  Binnie 
clinging  to  her  skirts.  The  Major  carried  the  little  one, 
and  Marjory  and  Anne  proudly  bore  their  provisions  in 
their  little  baskets ;  the  homeliest  fare,  short  bread  and 
rolls,  and  milk  in  a  stone  jug.  They  found  a  tea-table, 
an  old  leaf- besprinkled  bench  among  crisp  autumnal  ave¬ 
nues  ;  they  .made  a  centre-piece  of  daisies  in  rf  saucer.  A 
few  brown  leaves  dropped  into  their  cups,  but  they  ren¬ 
dered  them  all  the  more  intoxicating.  Children  love  open 
air,  they  love  play,  and  they  love  their  elders  to  look  on 
at  their  gambols.  As  we  all  sat  round,  resting  after  our 
hot  toil,  we  saw  a  figure  advancing  along  the  avenue ;  it 
came  out  of  an  old  shed  which  had  been  built  against  the 
wall  not  far  from  where  we  were  sitting. 

«  Who  *is  it  ?  ”  said  H.  “  Is  it  a  nun  or  a  peasant 
woman  ?  ” 
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I  It  was  some  one  dressed  in  a  coif  and  a  long  white 
floating  veil  over  a  gray  serge  dress  ;  this  person,  whoever 
it  was,  advanced  a  little  way,  then  went  back,  then  came 
I  forward  again . 

I  The  pupils  in  the  convents  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Pilgrims,  wear  a  very  singular  and  unbecoming 
I  dress ;  it  is  made  of  gray  merino,  plainly  cut,  with  loose 
long  sleeves  falling  upon  their  hands.  Their  young  faces 
are  enclosed  in  white  c.ips  with  narrow  frills,  to  which  are 
attached  black  floating  veils,  which  give  them  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  nuns  themselves.  This  dress  is  not  be¬ 
coming,  but  there  are  those  for  whom  the  quaint  sobriety 
only  serves  as  a  foil.  Blanche  de  Latouche  was  certainly 
I  one  of  these.  Neither  caps,  nor  veils,  nor  prim  gray  robes 
could  shade  her  sudden  beauty  ;  the  soft  eyes  pierced 
through  quills  of  any  depth,  and  veils  far  thicker  than  the 
;  gauze  that  was  floating  along  the  garden  pathway.^  The 
j  veiled  apparition  was  not  a  nun  —  it  was  Blanche,  in  her 
convent  school-girl  dress.  Some  feeling  had  made  her  put 
it  on  to-day.  She  knew  that  Hugh  would  be  coming.  This 
was  the  day  he  had  promised  to  come.  All  day  long  she  had 
been  expecting  him  ;  all  day  long  she  had  been  making  up 
her  mind  quietly,  with  gentle  perversity,  that  she  would 
help  him  to  get  what  he  wanted  ;  that  her  farewell  gift  to 
him  should  be  this  model,  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
It  was  hers  —  her  father  had  left  it  her ;  this  much  she 
I  knew,  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  as  yet.  It  was  for  that 
she  had  taken  the  key  from  the  shelf  where  it  lay  in  Ma- 
thilde's  cupboard,  neatly  docketed  with  the  others.  She 
had  come  down  to  assure  herself  that  all  was  right  —  that 
the  lock  would  turn.  She  feared  she  knew  not  what. 
She  half  expected  the  Archbishop,  armed  with  all  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  to  appear,  and  carry  it  off  under 
his  arm.  Suddenly  she  saw  the  little  conclave  looking  on 
with  wide-open  eyes.  She  had  never  spoken  to  us  before, 
but  as  she  came  forward  gently  towards  us,  skirting  the 
path  as  a  child  might  have  done  — 

Albinia  went  to  meet  her.  “  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you,” 
Blanche  .«aid  prettily  in  English.  “  I  hope  M.  Gourlay 
gave  you  our  message.  Any  time  my  aunt  will  he  glad  to 
see  you  at  the  chateau.  Have  you  enough  milk  ?  Can 
we  send  you  anything  from  the  house?  Will  not  the 
children  like  to  play  upon  the  terrace  ?  —  there  is  a  fine 
prospect.” 

She  said  it  all  so  kindly,  and  with  such  cordial  grace, 
that  we  could  not  refuse ;  and  so  it  happened  that  when 
Hugh  Gourlay  came  walking  up  from  the  inn  to  the  cha¬ 
teau,  after  his  week's  absence,  he  found  us  all  comfortably 
installed  in  tbe  meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  playing  a  game  —  Marjory,  Anne,  Dodo,  and 
Binnie  —  at  their  four  corners  of  the  world.  Blanche 
stood  in  the  centre,  gleeful,  clapping  her  hands  as  she 
darted  from  one  side  to  another.  The  children  laughed, 
and  flew  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  game,  holding  hands, 
capering  here  and  there. 

They  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  play  when  Hugh 
came  up.  I  saw  him  look  very  strange,  and  hurry  suddenly 
across  the  grass :  the  children  began  to  shout  and  to  cry 
out  that  he  must  join  them.  ^ 

“Blanche  i8_  puss!  Blanche  is  puss!  Take  care.!’ 
cried  little  Dodo,  tumbling  across  his  path.  Some  spirit 
seemed  to  set  them  all  flying  and  cajiering  across  the 
meadow,  and  Blanche  suddenly  darted  ahead,  in  and  out, 
and  round  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush.  The  light 
figure  flew,  the  children  followed  in  the  hottest,  happiest 
excitement. 

Mathilde  appeared  upon  the  terrace.  I  saw  Mademoi¬ 
selle  herself,  with  one  of  her  priests,  was  looking  out  of 
her  tower  windows. 

As  Blanche  started  off  she  passed  close  to  Hugh.  “1 
want  you,”  she  said;  then  Hugh,  with  a  child  on  his 
shoulder,  set  off  running  too,  and  the  whole  party  vanished 
under  the  nut-trees.  We  could  hear  their  voices  ringing 
on  long  after  they  had  di8ap[)eared. 

Blanche  led  the  way  by  the  covered  path  towards  the 
shed ;  there  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  surrounded  her,  calling  out  that  she  was  caught.^ 
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She  turned  to  Hugh,  panting  and  blushing  and  breath¬ 
less  ;  “  I  knew  you  would  come.  Here,”  she  said,  “  take 
this  key  —  it  is  the  key  of  this  shed,  where  the  model  is 
kept ;  I  want  you  to  have  it.  It  is  a  farewell  gift  from  a 
friencl  —  a  true,  true  friend.  You  can  bring  two  men  to¬ 
night  and  carry  the  machine  away.  It  is  mine ;  I  may 
still  give  it  to  you.” 

“  Still  give  it  1  ”  said  Hugh,  very  pale.  “  What  does 
this  mean  V  What  is  this  veil  ?  Blanche  ”  ....  he  could 
scarcely  speak  the  words. 

“  It  is  my  old  school-dress,”  said  Blanche,  smiling,  and 
still  breathless.  “  I  am  not  yet  a  nun.  I  have  asked  for 
delay.  The  Curd  of  Joyeux  posted  my  letters.  My  aunt's 
director  will  be  angry,  but  that  I  cannot  help.” 

Once  more  she  would  have  started  off  shyly.  “  Ah  1  I 
am  caught  1  ”  she  cried.  A  strttggling  thorny  rose  hung 
over  the  roof  of  the  shed ;  her  long  Hying  veil  was  twisted 
in  the  branch.  She  was  a  prisoner,  for  her  veil  was  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  her  cap  and  her  thick  coils  of  hair. 

Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  disentangle  it.  All  his  fingers 
were  trembling  still ;  he  had  feared  he  had  come  too  late. 

“If  Mathilde  were  here,  she  could  untie  the  string,” 
said  Blanche. 

“  Make  haste  1  make  haste  !  Here  is  the  Curd  running 
after  us,”  cried  the  children,  excitedly. 

“  Cut  it  1  ”  cried  Blanche,  impatiently ;  “  cut  the  string  ; 
it  fastens  the  cap  and  the  veil  too.” 

Hugh  pulled  out  his  big  knife,  and  in  an  instant  had 
snipped  the  cap-string,  and  with  the  string  the  veil  gave 
way,  and  Blanche,  springing  free  once  more,  shook  all  her 
beautiful  sunshine  of  hair  in  a  glistening  mist  over  her 
shoulders;  then  she  turned,  laughing  and  blushing,  to 
thank  him.  The  cap  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  sunshine. 

“Mademoiselle  Bla-an-an-an-che ;  ”  sang  Mathilde  in  the 
distance,  calling,  “  your  aunt  wants  you.” 

“  Oh,  she  is  a  fairy,  princess,”  sang  Binnie,  dancing 
about  madly,  'and  clapping  his  hands. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  They  had  forgotten  the 
children’s  presence.  “  Oh,  think  well  of  it  I  ”  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  “  Leave  all  this  behind.  Come  with  me  —  come 
home  to  your  home  in  England.  I  will  take  care  of  you.” 
He  spoke  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  carry  Blanche  away 
by  its  reality  —  by  its  natural  'might  of  tender  protection. 
“  Do  you  hear  me  ?  You  frightened  me  dreadfully,”  said 
Hugh.  “  Speak,  Blanche.  Give  me  your  hand.” 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  put  her  hand  in  his.  The  children 
had  begun  a  new  song  and  set  oft'  dancing  along  the  ave¬ 
nue;  the  two,  still  hand-in-hand,  walked  on,  following  un¬ 
consciously.  Little  Mariory'dropped  all  the  daisies  out  of 
her  nosegay  in  their  path  as  she.  ran ;  little  Dodo  picked 
up  a  pretty,  golden  leaf  and  threw  it  at  Blanche’s  white 
skirt.  They  all  turned  down  a  side  alley.  The  Curd  de 
St.  liambert,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
standing,  only  found  the  cap  lying  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  long  veil  still  floating  from  a  branch. 

In  those  days  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  were  not  so  strictly  forbidden  as  now.  Hugh  had 
a  battle  to  fight,  but  we  all  know  what  happened  when  the 
Prince  drew  his  sword. 

My  hero  won  his  bride.  Blanche  married  him  as  soon 
as  she  came  of  age.  Old  Mr.  Gourlay  was  enchanted. 
Ben  and  Bathurst  both  married  also,  soon  after  Hugh. 

Blanche  is  very  happy  at  Gilwick.  She  is  far  the 
sweetest  of  the  three  brides.  She  is  a  great  favorite  with 
her  father-in-law,  and  since  her  coming  Bismarck  has 
ceased  to  regret  Normandy. 
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A  STUDY  OF  OLD  STKATFORD. 

Stratfokd-upon-Avon  in  the  seventeenth  century 
must  have  presented  a  very  perfect  type  of  the  small  midland 
towns  which  ranked  in  size  and  importance  between  the 
villages  and  the  larger  boroughs.  Grouped  about  a  fair 


and  stately  church  and  an  old  Guildhouse  were  three  or 
four  streets  of  low,  half-timber  houses,  sparingly  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  larger  size,  such  as  the  College  where  Combe 
lived,  and  the  ever  memorable  New  Place,  environed  by 
well  woo<led  gardens  and  gently  sloping  towards  the  river, 
which  then,  as  to-day,  crept  lazily  through  the  many 
arches  of  the  old  bridge,  now  “  making  sweet  music  to  the 
enamelled  stones  ”  of  the  shallows,  now  heavy  and  stagnant 
in  the  deep  pools  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms  and  wil¬ 
lows.  Imagine  this,  with  a  foreground  of  rich  meadow 
land,  dank  and  moist  as  Cuyp’s  river  banks,  streaked  with 
tall  hedgerows  and  hacked  by  the  undulating  banks  which 
do  duty  for  hills  in  this  part  of  England,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  Stratford  as  it  must  have  appeared  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  fertility  of  this  middlemost  valley  of 
England  is  unrivalled.  Dry  and  matter-of-fact  Speed,  who 
knew  the  district  well,  and  was  a  freijuent  visitor  at  War¬ 
wick,  hard  by,  is  almost  betrayed  into  poetry  when  he 
comes  to  describe  “  the  meandering  pastures,  with  their 
green  mantles  so  embroidered  with  flowers,  that  from 
Edgehill  we  behold  another  Eden.”  In  our  day,  Hugh 
Miller,  rambling  by  the  Avon  op  a  hot  day  in  June,  des- 
(;ants  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  rich  aquatic  vegetation, 
and  declares  that  he  bad  seen  nothing  in  living  nature 
which  so  well  enabled  him  to  realize  the  luxuriant  semi- 
tropical  life  of  the  period  of  the  coal  measures.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  very  treacherous.  Built  or  bor¬ 
dering  upon  low  alluvial  soil,  near  the  point  where  the 
great  red  sandstone  district  of  central  England  begins  to 
be  overlaid  by  the  lias,  the  town  is  very  liable  to  Hoods, 
which  year  after  year  leave  behind  them  a  plentiful  crop 
of  fevers  and  agues.  In  the  autumn  months  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  cjuiet  little  river,  swollen  by  hundreds  of  tiny 
confluents  from  the  high  grounds,  spreads  itself  along  the 
valley  into  the  semblance  of  a  huge  mere,  and  the  scene 
from  Stratford  Bridge  is 

A  flat  raalarian  world  of  reed  and  rush. 

The  whole  neighborhood  was  formerly  very  unhealthy.  If 
we  may  depend  upon  the  entries  of  burials  in  the  parish 
register,  the  death-rate  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  must  have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  a 
modern  manufacturing  town ;  and  in  the  very  year  of 
Shakespeare’s  birth,  the  plague  is  estimated  to  have  car¬ 
ried  off  one  seventh  of  the  inhabitants.  Flven  in  these 
days  of  improved  drainage  the  rate  is  high.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  deaths  from  natural  causes  in 
1868,  sixty-six  were  registered  as  caused  by  zymotic  dis¬ 
eases.  The  neighborhood  of  Stratford  has  always  given 
employment  to  a  number  of  doctors,  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  little  town  or 
its  immediate  vicinity  possessed  two  physicians,  besides 
several  apothecaries,  and  a  number  of  the  irregular  prac¬ 
titioners  who  always  abound  in  aguish  districts.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  noted 
of  the  Stratford  doctors  was  John  Hall,  who  bad  the  luck 
to  immortalize  his  name  by  marrying  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Shakespeare.  The  register  of  Stratford,  under  the  date 
of  1007,  has  the  following  entry  among  the  marriages  :  — 

John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Susanna  Shaxpere. 

This  is  the  first,  and  well-nigh  the  only  contemporary  no¬ 
tice  of  Hall.  Who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  induced  him  to  settle  at  Stratford,  and,  indeed, 
almost  everything  connected  with  his  personal  history,  are 
all  hidden  in  that  singular  obscurity  which  seems  to  en¬ 
velop  all  the  surroundings  of  Shakespeare.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  brief  notices  in  the  Corporation  Records 
relating  to  his  holding  the  office  of  Bailiff,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  him  until  after  his  death,  when  one  of  his  many 
manuscript  case-books  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cooke, 
of  Warwick,. who  translated  it  from  the  professional  Latin, 
and  published  it  in  1659,  under  the  title  of  “  Select  Obser¬ 
vations  upon  English  Bodies  of  Eminent  Persons  in  Des¬ 
perate  Diseases.”  This  singular  book,  little  known  and 
strangely  neglected,  is  of  great  interest  to  investigators  of 
Shakespeare’s  life  and  times.  Nearly  all  the  “  eminent 
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English  bodies,”  of  whose  patching  up  and  physicking  it  is 
the  record,  were  those  of  Shakespeare’s  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  may  get  a 
glimpse,  however  slight,  of  the  people  among  whom  his  last 
years  were  spent.  To  these  last  days,  indeed,  these  dole¬ 
ful  pages  are  in  some  sort  the  epilogue,  for  we  find  here 
most  of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  bis  youth  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  journeying  peacefully,  but  for  the  most 
part  painfully,  to  the  grave,  under  the  pilotage  of  Dr.  Hall. 
Among  his  patients  we  have  “Mrs.  Hall,  of  Stratford 
(my  wife),  being  miserably  tormented  with  the  cholic ;  ” 
Elizabeth  Hall  (“  my  only  daughter,  vexed  with  tortura 
oris  ”  )  ;  Mrs.  Green  (most  likely  the  wife  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  was  a  relative  of  the  poet )  ;  Mrs.  Combe  (the 
wife  of  the  Combe  to  whom  Shakespeare  left  his  sword)  ; 
Mrs.  Sadler  (his  early  friend,  and  god-mother  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Judith)  ;  Esquire  Underhill  (perhaps  the  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  New  Place),  who  in  these  days  was  miserably  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  “  running  gout,”  as  became  an  aged  justice  ; 
and  Alderman  Tyler,  the  person  whose  name  was  erased 
from  the  will,  treated  for  a  thoroughly  aldermanic  com¬ 
plaint.  “  exceeding  heat  of  tongue.”  A  Mrs.  Nash  also, 
probably  the  wife  of  Shakespeare’s  friend,  and  mother  of 
the  Nash  who  married  Hall’s  daughter,  appears  in  these 
pages,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Combe  and  Un¬ 
derhill  families  The  book  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  case-book  of  tbe  periotl ;  but  in  the  word  or  two  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  individual  which  Hall  affixes  to  each  case 
we  are  often  able  to  discover  the  bent  of  his  own  mind, 
and  in  some  measure  to  reconstruct  the  society  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  prac¬ 
tice  lay  amongst  the  best  families  of  tbe  district,  and  he 
was  often  sent  for  to  attend  patients  living  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  At  Compton  Wyniates  he  was  in  frequent  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  even  attended 
him  when  residing  at  Ludlow  as  Warden  of  the  Welsh 
Marches.  At  Warwick  his  principal  patients  were  “  Bar¬ 
onet  Puckering,”  son  of  Elizabeth’s  Speaker,  of  the  same 
name,  “  very  learned,  much  given  to  study,  of  a  rare  and 
lean  constitution,  yet  withal  phlegmatic,”  and  Lord  Brook, 
the  famous  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  confirmed  invalid  during  bis  latter  years  of 
retirement  at  Warwick.  At  Clifford,  near  Stratford,  lived 
the  Kainsfbrds,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  this  book, 
notably  “  my  lady  Rainsford,  beautiful,  and  of  a  gallant 
structure  of  body.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakes- 
Mare  would  be  a  frequenter  of  this  bouse,  as  Sir  Henry 
Rainsford  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  a  great  friend  to 
poetry  and  poets.  Drayton  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  that  he  is  accustomed  to 
spend  three  months  of  every  summer  at  Clifford,  and  again 
alludes  to  it  in  the  “  Polyolbion  ”  as,  — 

....  dear  Clifford’s  scat,  the  place  of  health  and  sport, 

Which  many  a  time  hath  been  the  muse’s  quiet  port. 

Another  patient  of  great  consideration  with  Hall  was  Es¬ 
quire  Beaufou,  of  Guy’s  Cliff,  “  whose  name  I  have  always 
cause  to  honor.”  His  worst  illness  was  caused  by  “  eating 
great  quantity  of  cream  at  the  end  of  his  supper,  about  the 
age  of  seventy.”  Ilis  wife,  the  Lady  Beaufou,  was  “  godly 
and  honest,  being  of  a  noble  extract.”  At  Walcot,  in 
Oxfordshire,  he  had  a  good  patient  in  Lady  Jenkinson,  who 
was  probably  the  widow  of  the  Sir  Anthony  Jenkinson  who 
was  twice  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to  Russia. 
Other  patients  residing  in  or  near  Stratford  were  Mrs. 
Harvey,  “  very  religious ;  ”  the  Lady  Johnson,  “  fair,  pious, 
chaste ;  ”  Mr.  Drayton,  “  an  excellent  poet,”  treated  for  a 
tertian,  and  dosed  with  a  pleasant  mixture,  whit^i  “  wrought 
both  upwards  and  downwards  ;  ”  Mistress  Woodward,  “  a 
maid,  very  witty  and  well  bred,  yet  gibbous ;  ”  Mr.  For- 
tescue,  “  catholic,  a  great  drinker,  of  a  very  good  habit  of 
body,  sanguine,  very  fat;  ”  Mr.  Trap,  the  Puritan  curate  of 
Stratford,  “  for  his  piety  and  learning  second  to  none.” 

The  case  of  George  Quinay  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  book.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Shakespeare’s  old  friend 
Richard,  the  writer  of  the  one  extant  letter  addressed  to 
Shakespeare  (asking  for  the  loan  of  “  xxlb.”),  and  the 


brother  of  Thomas,  who  married  the  poet’s  second  daughter. 
In  1624  he  was  curate  of  Stratford,  and  became  Dr.  Ilall’s 
patient  for  “grievous  cough  and  gentle  feaver,  being  very 
weak  ”  —  in  other  words,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  galloping  consumption.  The  medical  men  of 
our  day  let  us  off  with  a  few  doses  per  diem,  and  a  pill  or  a 
potion  at  night,  but  in  Quiney’s  time  the  doctor  was  a  tyrant 
from  whom  no  hour,  or  even  meal,  was  free.  This  un- 
i  happy  young  man  was  physicked  indeed.  In  the  morning 
i  he  took  a  warm  emulsion  fasting ;  followed  after  breakfast 
I  by  a  hydromel,  and  at  night  by  another  emulsion  and  pills. 

I  At  dinner  they  put  saffron  into  his  sauce.  “  because  profit- 
I  able  for  the  brest,”  and  musk  into  his  wine,  “  to  corrobo- 
!  rate  the  heart.”  His  head  was  shaved,  and  an  “  em- 
!  plaster”  of  twenty-eight  ingredients  applied  to  it;  and 
I  besides  all  this,  he  was  dosed  with  small  messes  of  myrrh 
I  and  tragaeanth  made  into  a  paste  and  taken  “  lying  on  the 
I  back,  to  the  end  it  may’  dissolve  itself.”  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  patient  ultimately  died,  and  Hall  dismisses  him 
with  the  remark  that  “  he  was  a  man  of  good  wit,  expert  in 
tongues,  and  very  learned,”  which  proves  at  any  rate  that 
there  was  one  man  of  culture  amongst  the  Stratford  towns- 
[  men.  From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen  that  our  doctor’s 
practice  was  of  the  heroic  type.  Nature,  according  to  his 
theory,  was  not  a  friend  to  be  gently  entreated  and  coaxed, 
but  an  enemy  to  be  fiercely  wrestled  with  and  conquered. 
In  common  with  most  practitioners  of  his  time,  be  had 
some  very  nasty  and  coar.se  medicines.  He  often  gave 
“juyee  of  goose-dung”  and  frog-spawn  water  as  tonics,  and 
one  of  bis  favorite  cataplasms  was,  “  I^,  a  swallow’s  nest, 
straw,  sticks,  dung,  and  all.”  Powdered  buiuan  skull  and 
even  human  fat  are  strongly  recommended,  and  be  fre¬ 
quently  prescribes  a  restorative  made  from  snails  and 
eartb-woruis.  Medicine  at  this  period  was  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  the  old  remedies,  base<l  for  the  most  part 
upon  tbe  doctrine  of  sympathies  and  correspondences,  still 
held  their  own  against  the  new  and  better  practice,  which 
acknowledged  no  authority  but  e.xperiment  and  observation. 
In  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  great  prevalence  of  fevers  and  agues.  Many 
varieties  are  mentioned  by  Hall,  such  ns  “the  malign 
spotted  fever,”  “  erratic  fever,”  the  “  ungarlc  fever,”  the 
“  new  fever,”  and  tertians  and  quotidians  of  many  kinds ; 
and  as  a  result  of  these,  probably,  we  continually  meet  with 
cases  of  “  hypochondriac  melancholy.”  If  the  cases  in  this 
book  are  to  be  taken  as  fairly  representative,  it  follows  that 
the  popular  ideal  of  the  land  of  Shakespeare  must  be  consid¬ 
erably  modified.  Stratford  was  no  bucolic  p.aradise  of  red¬ 
faced  yokels,  but  a  town  of  lean  and  melancholy  invalids : 
a  very  nursery  of  Hamlets,  Timons,  and  Jacques,  scarcely 
ever  free  from  — 

....  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint; 

Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood  ; 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damned  despair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that  no  great  poet  has  so 
frequently  employed  images  derived  from  these  diseases. 
The  physicist  of  the  future  who,  upon  some  advanced  stage 
of  Mr.  Buckle’s  thesis,  will  expound  to  our  grandsons  the 
various  causes  which  led  up  to  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
phenomena,  Shakespeare,  will  no  doubt  have  much  to  say 
about  the  influence  of  locality  in  producing  the  morbid 
melancholy  which,  in  place  and  out  of  place,  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  every  page  of  his  writings.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Hall  would  be  Shakespeare’s  attendant  during  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  although  we  have  no  account  of  it  in  this  book,  the 
entries  in  which  unfortunately  do  not  commence  till  1617, 
the  year  after  his  death,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  Shakespeare’s  case  would  have  been  given,  as  the 
doctor  is  very  chary  of  recording  his  failures.  But  who  was 
Shakespeare’s  apothecary  or  surgeon  ?  A  pocket-book  of 
Hall’s  is  said  to  have  once  been  in  the  possession  of  Malone 
in  which  there  was  a  statement  that  his  name  was  Nason, 
but  in  another  place  corrected  to  Court.  Now  among  Hall’s 
patients  we  find  both  “John  Nason,  of  Stratford,  Barber,” 
and  “  Mrs.  Grace  Court,  wife  to  my  apothecary.”  In  those 
days  the  lancet  bad  scarcely  been  divorced  from  the  razor, 
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so  probably  both  names  are  correct,  Court  beinp;  the  apoth* 
ecary,  and  Nason  acting  as  surgeon  or  blood-letter.  We 
are  told  by  Ward,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Stratford,  and  also 
St  the  same  time  practising  as  a  physician  — a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  conjunction  of  ofHces  in  the  seventeenth  century —  j 
that  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever,  contracted  at  a  merry  j 
meeting  with  his  friends  Drayton  and  Ben  .Tonson.*  In  j 
that  year  (161 C)  we  find  from  the  entries  in  the  Parish  Reg¬ 
ister  that  the  fever  was  unusually  active  in  Stratford,  and  | 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  may  acquit  the  feasting  of  < 
any  share  in  the  poet’s  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1632  the 
fever  again  became  terribly  bu.sy  ;  in  Hall's  words,  “  kill¬ 
ing  almost  all  that  it  did  infect,”  and  the  doctor  himself 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  it.  From  the  way  in  which  his  dis¬ 
order  was  treated,  in  the  first  instance  by  himself,  and 
afterwards,  as  he  grew  worse,  by  a  friendly  physician  from  | 
Warwick  —  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  routine  prat  ice  of  , 
the  period  —  we  may  gather  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  ^ 
last  hours  in  this  world  of  that  bright  bat  saddened  and  : 
world-worn  spirit  —  inhabiter  of  that  most  eminent  of  all  ' 
“  eminent  English  bodies,”  which  seventeen  years  before 
had  lain  burning  and  tossing-  in  the  same  house,  probably 
in  the  same  room.  The  battle  commenced  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  bleeding  :  “  8  oz.  from  the  liver-vein  ;  ”  and 
was  followed  up  by  active  cathartics.  Afterwards,  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  they  gave  him  a  strong  decoction  of  harts¬ 
horn,  the  eflect  of  which  naturally  made  him,  as  he  says, 

“  much  macerated  and  weakened,  so  that  I  could  not  turn  j 
myself  in  bed  ;  ”  and  between  the  doses  of  hartshorn  he  : 
took  an  electuary,  of  which  the  principal  ingredient  was 
the  famous  powder  of  gems,  then  much  in  vogue,  and  com-  i 
posed  of  jacinths,  smardines,  rubies,  leaf-gold,  and  red  j 
coral.  At  night  he  swallowed  potions  of  diascordium  and  j 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  in  the  morning  more  cathartics  to 
drive  away  the  little  life  still  left.  The  heart  gradually  j 
sinking,  a  plaster  of  musk  and  aromatics  was  applied  to  the  < 
breast  ;  and  then,  the  poor  weakened  brain  wandering, 
and  the  trouble<!  spirit  ready  to  pass  the  threshold,  a  pigeon 
was  cut  open,  and  its  raw  flesh  applied  warm  to  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  in  the  expectation  that  the  vital  magnetism  of 
the  bird  would  draw  away  the  humors  from  the  head. 
And  then  I  In  Shakespeare’s  case,  we  know  how  it  ended ; 
but  Dr.  Hall,  who  must  have  had  the  constitution  of  a  horse, 
recovered. 

The  book  entirely  corroborates  the  well-known  and  per¬ 
sistent  Stratford  tradition  that  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Shakespeare  were  Puritans,  and  therefore  inclined  to 
hold  the  writings  of  their  illustrious  relative  in  little  re¬ 
spect.  Dr.  Hall  was  certainly  a  Puritan  of  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  type.  The  word  “  bodies  ”  upon  his  title-page 
seems  to  imply  a  reservation  as  to  souls  which  savors  of 
this  school,  and  the  book  abounds  in  the  pious  phrases 
which  at  that  time  were  certain  shibboleths  of  the  sect. 
Cooke,  the  editor,  tells  us  that  “  he  was  in  great  fame  for 
his  skill  far  and  near ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  sign 
of  his  ability,  that  such  who  spare  not  for  cost,  and  they 
who  have  more  than  ordinary  understanding,  nay,  such  as 
hated  him  for  his  religion,  often  made  use  of  him.”  When 
Dowdall  visited  Stratford  in  1693,  the  earliest  pilgrim  who 
has  left  an  account  of  his  visit,  he.  made  friends  with  the 
narish  clerk,  who  was  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  old. 
While  viewing  the  church,  the  old  man  pointed  to  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  tomb,  and  said  emphatically,  “  He  was  the  best 
of  his  family  1  ”  This  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most 
expressive  testimony,  and,  from  the  old  town  gossip’s 
point  of  view,  speaks  volumes,  plainly  telling  of  a  bright 
period  of  generous  living  at  the  New  Place,  too  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  a  time  of  darkness,  when  cakes  and  ale  were  not. 

John  Hall  died  in  November,  1635.  By  his  nuncupative 
will,  made  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  left  his  “  study  of 
IBooks  ”  —  and  amongst  these,  unless  they  had  undergone 
a  similar  sifting  to  that  bestowed  upon  Don  Quixote’s, 
would  be  the  priceless  Shakespeare  Library  —  to  his  son- 
in-law  Nash,  “  to  dispose  of  them  as  you  see  good,”  and, 

^  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Edited 
bj  WTern.  Loodoo,  1839.  Dr.  Ward,  like  ilell,  leR  behind  him  n  number 
ofHS.  esM-booke. 


in  striking  contrast  to  the  indiflerence  displayed  by  his 
great  father-in-law,  exhibits  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his 
literary  progeny.  “  As  for  my  manuscripts,  I  would  have 
given  them  °to  Mr.  Boles,  if  he  had  been  here,  but  foras¬ 
much  as  he  is  not  here  present,  you  may,  son  Nash,  burn 
them,  or  do  with  them  what  you  please.”  Such  is  the 
wondrous  diversity  of  human  nature,  “  Macbeth  ”  and 
“Othello”  are  dismissed  without  a  word  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  ignorant  players,  and  still  more  ignorant 
printers,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  chances  of  utter 
oblivion  ;  but  Dr.  Hall,  upon  his  bed  of  death,  is  troubled 
about  his  poor  little  case-books.  The  way  in  which  the 
present  book  came  to  be  published  is  detailed  by  Cooke  in 
an  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  but 
omitted  in  the  succeeding  impressions.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  probably  in  1642,  Cooke,  then  quite  a 
young  man,  was  acting  as  surgeon  to  the  Roundhead  troop 
who  were  keeping  the  bridge  at  Stratford,  and  t|uartered 
with  him  -was  “  a  mate  allied  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  observations.”  This  young  man  invited  Cooke  to  New 
Place  to  see  the  books  left  by  Dr.  Hall.  Mrs.  Hall  showed 
him  the  books,  and  then  said  “  she  had  some  [other]  books 
left  by  one  that  professed  physic  with  her  husband,  for 
some  money.  I  told  her  that  if  1  liked  them  I  would  give 
her  the  money  again.”  Mrs.  Hall  then  “  brought  them 
forth,  amongst  which  there  was  this,  with  another  of  the 
author’s,  both  intended  for  the  press.  1  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hall’s  hand,  told  her  that  one  or  two  of  them 
were  her  husband’s,  and  showed  them  to  her.  She  denied, 
I  aflirmed,  till  I  perceived  she  began  to  be  offended,  and 
at  last  I  returned  her  the  money.”  This  is  the  only  scrat, 
of  intelligence,  save  the  inscription  upon  her  monumend 
which  time  has  left  us  about  Shakespeare’s  daughter,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  not  show  her  in  a  pleasant 
light.  Mistress  Hall  was  certainly  wise  in  a  worldly  sense, 
as  well  as  “  wise  to  salvation.”  We  may,  perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  derive  from  the  incident  a  consolatory  inferer.ee. 
The  tradition-mongers  have  always  delighted  to  rack  our 
imaginations  with  visions  of  the  burning  of  Shakespeare’s 
manuscripts  at  the  hands  of  a  Puritanic  and  unsympathetic 
kindred.  The  fair  bargainer  of  the  above  scene  was  not 
the  woman  to  dispose  of  her  father’s  manuscripts  —  if  there 
were  any  —  without  a  proper  consideration,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  .seems  to  be  that  Heminge  and  Condell  would  get 
them  all.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  doing  injustice  to 
Mrs.  Hall.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Cooke  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  inference  which  he  evidently  intends  us  to 
draw.  We  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  even  the 
largest-hearted  and  most  sympathetic  of  women  to  be  a 
dead  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  after  all  there  is  no  crime  in 
desiring  to  change  a  number  of  musty  little  manuscripts 
into  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Mrs.  Hall’s  tombstone  in 
Stratford  Church  asks  us  — 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all. 

That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall ; 

which  would  hardly  have  been  said  of  a  narrow-minded 
wpman. 

We  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  discover  some  trace  of 
Hall’s  parentage  or  extraction.  His  name  does  not  occur 
upon  the  Register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  upon 
those  of  the  Universities,  and,  as  Cooke  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  good  French  scholar  and  had  travelled,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  his  degree  was  from  Leyden  or  Paris.  There 
was  a  J<>hn  Hall  who  practised  at  Maidstone  about  1565, 
and  published  a  translation  of  Lanfranc’s  famous  “  Ars 
Chirurgica.”  This  Hall  also  published  some  poetry  of  a 
religious  cast,  and  was  a  very  decided  Puritan.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  Dr.  Hall  could  have  been  a  son  or  nephew  of 
his?  There  is  certainly  a  curious  intellectual  relationship 
in  the  style  of  the  two  men. 

It  is  amusing  to  discover  how  the  real  state  of  affairs  at 
Stratford,  during  the  last  years  of  Shakespeare’s  life, 
differed  from  that  which  has  been  pictured  for  us  by  the 
sentimental  biographers  who  have  surrounded  the  poet  in 
his  retirement  with  troops  of  admiring  worshippers.  The 
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truth  seems  to  be  that  Stratford  was  a  perfect  hot-bed  of 
religious  and  domestic  strife.  The  municipal  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Puritan  majority,  who  ad< 
ministered  the  local  affairs  in  the  spirit  of  a  Scottish  Kirk 
session,  pretending  to  a  strict  control  over  the  personal 
morals  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1C02  we  learn  from  the 
town  records,  published  from  the  originals  by  Mr.  Ilalli- 
well,  that  amongst  other  attempts  at  reformation  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  “  no  plays  should  be  played  in  the 
chamber,”  and  that  any  of  the  council  who  shall  give 
leave  or  license  thereto  ”  should  forfeit  ten  shillings  ;  and 
again  in  1G12,  when  their  illustrious  townsman  was  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  fame,  they  repeated  the  resolution  in 
still  stronger  terms,  with  an  exordium  on  “  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  plays  being  very  seriously  considered  of,  and 
their  unlawfulness,”  and  increasing  the  penalty  to  ten 
pounds.  Stratford  also  in  those  days  was  greatly  troubled 
and  excited  about  the  enclosures.  Combe  and  Mannering, 
twc  of  the  large.st  landowners,  wished  to  enclose  a  part  of 
the  common  field,  and  the  small  owners  and  the  townsmen 
generally,  having  probably  certain  rights  at  stake,  resisted 
vigorously.  A  portion  of  Shakespeare’s  estate  would  be 
injuriously  aflected  by  the  change;  and  almost  the  only 
morsel  of  information  left  to  us  about  his  private  life,  ex¬ 
cept  the  will  and  the  legal  documents  relating  to  his  prop¬ 
erty,  has  reference  to  this  agitation.  It  is  a  memorandum 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  Town  Clerk,  to  the  effect  that 
“  Mr.  Shakespeare  told  Mr.  J.  Greene  that  he  was  not 
able  to  beare  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe,”  and  is  dated 
September  1,  1615,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death. 
In  the  same  year  an  application  to  restrain  the  enclosers 
was  made  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  at  Warwick  Assizes, 
and  some  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  townsmen  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  order  of  the  Court,  which  censures  Combe 
and  his  friends,  and  declares  that  the  order  is  taken  “  for 
preventynge  of  tumults,  whereof  in  this  very  towne  of  late, 
upon  these  occasions,  there  had  been  lyke  to  have  been  an 
evill  begynninge  of  some  great  mischiefe.” 

This  was  Arcadian.  Stratford. 


IN  DANGER. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  found  myself  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  convire  at  an  Oriental  banquet,  and  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  play  the  still  more  imposing  part  of  Ampliit- 
rvon  at  such  an  entertainment ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that, 
the  first  formal  salutation  having  been  paid  and  civilly 
acknowledged,  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  ceremony  was 
expected  from  me,  and  that  the  guests  resumed  their  task 
of  eating  with  a  vigorous  appetite  that  belongs  alone  to 
hardy  and  frugal  people  who  on  rare  occasions  are  indulged 
with  a  Gargantuan  repast.  It  was  a  source  of  interest  to 
me  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  meal :  how  the  piles  of 
snowy  rice  dwindled  ;  how  incessant  were  the  assaults  upon 
the  great  pi^e  de  resistance,  the  lamb  stuffed  with  Ghilan 
raisins  and  chopped,  herbs ;  how  the  thin  wooden  skewers, 
thick-set  with  smoking  kabobs  of  broiled  mutton,  were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  with  what  omnivorous 
steadiness  the  Sheiks  of  the  village  plodded  through  the 
round  of  dishes  ;  sweetmeats  and  fi.sh,  stewed  meats  and 
preserved  apricots,  succeeding  one  another  in  a  fashion  that 
would  have  maddened  a  Belgravian  butler;  and  the  very 
lates,  which  were  indeed  huge  flaps  of  tough  home-baked 
read,  being  greedily  devoured  before  the  termination  of 
the  feast.  The  one  temperate,  or  indeed,  abstemious 
Moslem  present  was  Ali  Sahib,  who  had  slipped  into  a 

Ejace  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and  who  contented 
imself  as  usual  with  a  spare  diet  of  rice  and  pulse.  Even 
Ihrahim  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  blow  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Yussef  Khan’s  djereed,  and  plied  his  fingers  — 
for  I  need  not  say  that  knives  and  forks  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  —  as  deftly  as  his  neighbors. 


L^»ay  2. 

The  feast  was  nearly  over,  when  a  dismal  howl,  like  that 
of  a  famished  wolf,  resounded  without,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  dervish,  who 
strode  into  the  room,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  wooilen  bowl, 
in  which  was  a  small  brass  ball  that  rattled  as  its  owner 
shook  it,  uttering  the  while  in  the  most  lugubrious  accents 
the  Mohammedan  profession  of  faith.  This  is  an  appeal 
which  is  seldom  or  never  made  in  vain,  and  accordingly 
there  was  an  immediate  untying  of  sashes  and  fumbling  for 
purses,  and  a  number  of  small  copper  coins  dropped  into 
the  outstretched  alms-bowl  of  the  holy  man,  who  proceeded 
slowly  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  table,  all  the  time  calling 
out  in  monotonous  accents,  after  the  manner  of  his  irregular 
confraternity  :  “  Allah  is  merciful !  ”  “  Allah  is  most  great !  ” 
My  own  contribution  was  a  piece  of  silver,  but  the  dervUh 
I  took  no  apparent  notice  of  this  offering,  but  forthwith  laid 
j  his  bowl  aside,  and  thrusting  his  hand  unceremoniously 
into  the  nearest  pilatf,  began  to  eat  voraciously,  now  and  then 
I  interrupting  his  meal  to  utter  a  hoarse  and  pithy  quotation 
from  some  Sura  of  the  Koran.  I  was  in  no  way  surprised, 
knowing  the  superstitious  respect  with  which  religious  men¬ 
dicants  of  this  sort  are  treated  among  Mussulmans;  but 
what  attracted  my  attention  was  the  face  of  Ali  Sahib, 
which  was  very  pale,  as,  with  dilated  eyes  and  knitted  brow, 
he  gazed  upon  the  intruder,  who,  on  his  part,  seemed  to 
concern  himself  with  nothing  but  his  food  and  his  intermit¬ 
tent  vociferations.  What  was  there,  in  a  poor  dervish, 
dipping  his  greasy  fingers  into  a  dish  of  steaming  pilaff,  to 
disturb  so  cool  and  experienced  a  traveller  as  my  trusty 
interpreter  ?  Could  it  be  that  Ali  Sahib  dreaded  lest  the 
man’s  religious  fanaticism  should  be  inflamed  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  pitch,  when  he  had  time  to  recognize  that  he  was  in 
company  with  a  Christian,  and  did  he  apprehend  peril  to 
me  from  some  outbre.ak  of  wild  fury,  such  as  are  now  and 
then  imputed  to  half-crazed  wanderers  of  this  class  ? 
Scarcely  so,  unless  all  present  shared  in  the  same  notion, 
for,  as  I  looked  around,  I  saw  nothing  but  pale  and  anxious 
faces,  and  all  eyes  seemed  stealthily  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  dervish.  This  roving  friar,  however,  did 
nothing  to  justiiy  the  alarm  which  his  aspect  appeared  to 
evoke,  and  having  finished  his  repast,  and  recited  a  few 
words  of  praise  in  Arabic,  caught  up  his  bowl  and  clapper, 
and  stalked  off,  howling  as  he  went. 

It  appeared  to  me  as  if  Ali  Sahib  had  divined  my  thoughts, 
for  when  he  rose  from  table  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
plausibly  enough,  that  he  was  glad  that  the  dervish  had  de¬ 
parted  so  quietly.  There  was  no  answering,  he  declared, 
for  what  these  privileged  vagrants,  often  partially  insane, 
and  not  seldom  counterfeiting,  as  a  means  of  influence,  the 
signs  of  a  disordered  mind,  might  <lo,  if  suddenly  brought 
into  contact  with  a  non-believer  in  Islam.  It  was  well  that 
he  was  gone,  and  he,  Ali  Sahib,  would  take  care  to  confer 
with  the  Sheiks  on  the  subject  of  his  being  prevented  from 
returning.  There  was  inileed  a  great  deal  of  whispering 
and  talking,  and  after  a  time  my  faithful  interpreter  came 
back  to  say  that  all  was  now  arranged,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  risk  of  annoyance  from  the  dervish.  He  then  listened 
with  interest  to  my  account  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the 
camp,  and  congratulated  me  on  having  got  so  well  through 
what  might  have  been  an  awkward  scrape. 

“  I  have  heard  of  this  Yussef  Khan,”  he  said:  “he  is 
reported  on  the  Afghan  frontier  to  have  put  out  the  right 
eye  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Ghilzie  prisoners 
that  fell  into  his  clutches.  He  has  no  love  for  foreign¬ 
ers,  too,  and  altogether.  Sahib,  you  were  fortunate  to  be 
quit  of  him  so  easily.  I  should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  read  to  you  a  translation  of  the  agreement  which,  subject 
to  your  approval,  I  have  this  day  made  with  the  village 
elders  as  regards  their  trees  and  minerals.  But  first  —  if 
you  choose  —  I  will  get  you  your  coffee.”  And  he  was  as 
ood  as  his  word,  bringing  not  only  several  thin  leaves  of 
lue  paper  covered  with  writing,  but  also  the  gay  little 
gilded  coffee-pot,  the  acorn  cup  of  filmy  porcelain,  and  the 
delicate  zar/,  or  holder,  of  dainty  silver  filigree.  But  either 
the  coffee  was  very,  very  strong,  or  Ali  Sahib  was  unusually 
prosy  in  his  explanations,  for  I  can  dimly  remember  that  the 
I  room  seemed  to  swim  round  me,  that  a  strange  drowsiness 
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came  on,  that  I  rose,  and  staggered  on  my  feet,  and  dropped 
down  like  a  log  upon  the  cushions  of  the  divan,  and  I  re¬ 
member  no  more. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  it  was  twilight  already,  and 
the  dusk  within  the  house  looked  the  darker  for  the  scud  of 
black  clouds  flying  wildly  overhead,  and  which  I  could  see 
through  the  narrow  lattice  near  me.  1  called  aloud,  but  no 
one  answered,  and  I  seemed  to  be  alone,  while  my  head  felt 
heavy,  and  my  temples  throbbed  painfully.  There  was  the 
long  table,  yet  encumbered  by  broken  meats  and  flaps  of 
bread  and  pitchers  of  sherbet,  the  relics  of  the  feast,  and  1 
had  been  lying  on  the  softly  cushioned  divan,  a  pillow 
beneath  my  head,  and  a  heavy  tpilted  covering  flung  across 
me  as  I  lay.  It  cost  me  a  great  effort  to  rise  from  ray  re¬ 
cumbent  position,  so  considerable  was  the  languor  which 
I  felt,  while  my  head  was  heavy,  and  my  eyes  dim.  What 
had  occurred?  Was  1  ill — sickening,  perhaps,  of  some 
marsh-fever  ?  But  then,  if  so,  why  was  1  left  alone,  and 
where  was  Ali  Sahib  ?  Then,  for  the  fi’.'st  lime,  I  perceived 
that,  whilst  insensible,  1  had  been  divested  of  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  that  my  cravat  had  also  been  removed. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  to  make  of  this,  I  groped  my  wiiy  | 
to  the  small  bed-chamber  which  had  been  assigned  to  me, 
as  a  guest  of  importance,  apart  from  the  selamlik,  or  general 
apartment  for  tiie  male  members  of  the  family,  and,  striking 
a  light,  discovered  that  my  scanty  baggage  had  vanished. 
My  purse,  however,  my  watch  and  rings,  and  a  weighty  bag 
of  silver  dollars  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  lay  neatly 
spread  out  upon  a  small  table,  and  on  the  bed  was  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  I  recognized  as  the  property  of  Ali  Sahib, 
carefully  prepared,  as  if  for  my  wear,  while  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  was  pinned  to  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  were  the 
words  awkwardly  written  in  cramped  characters,  but  still 
legible :  “  A  fair  exchange  is  no  loot.  Aleikuiu  salaam, 
master  1  ”  What  could  this  portend  ?  Practical  joking  is 
a  thing  so  alien  to  Eastern  ideas,  that  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  notion  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a  mere 
prank ;  and  besides,  Ali  Sahib,  grave,  courteous,  and  urbane, 
was  not  the  man  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  suspect  of  a 
turn  for  idle  jesting.  Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  through 
my  mind  —  the  coffee  must  have  been  drugged  !  I  could 
feel,  even  then,  the  strong  narcotic  fighting  with  my  powers 
of  thought  and  volition.  Yes ;  I  was  sure,  now,  that 
treachery  had  been  deliberaiely  planned ;  hut  why  or  for 
what  purpose  bad  my  i>erfidious  Mentor  thus  hocused  and 
deserted  me  ?  Had  plunder  been  his  object,  he  would 
surely  not  have  thus  scrupulously  set  aside  my  valuables  ; 
whereas,  as  I  have  said,  my  money  was  intact,  and  my 
watch  and  rings  left  untouched. 

1  went  through  the  house,  calling  aloud,  but  the  sullen 
echoes  of  the  empty  rooms  alone  answered  me.  The  harem 
door  was  fastened,  but  I  heard  no  babble,  as  usual,  of  female 
voices  from  within,  and' I  knocke<l  and  shouted  in  vain. 
Doubtless,  the  people  with  whom  I  was  lodged  were  accom- 

Elices  of  Ali  Sahib,  and  had  quitted  their  dwelling  at  his 
ehest,  but  why,  or  for  what  purpose,  I  could  not  conjecture. 
My  bewildered  brain  grew  gradually  clearer,  and  1  began 
to  bethink  me  of  the  necessity  for  action.  It  seemed  clear 
that  Ali  Sahib  was  gone,  carrying  off  with  him  my  clothes 
and  baggage,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  return.  The 
owners  of  the  house  were  of  course  in  league  with  him,  and 
should  I  remain  where  I  was,  the  cupidity  of  the  peasants 
might  prompt  them  to  murder  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  cash 
in  my  possession  ;  while  at  best  I  was  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion,  far  from  the  sea,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language.  What  should  I  do  ?  After  some  reflection,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  best  course  would  be,  to  return  to 
the  camp,  and  to  request  the  young  prince,  Mirza  Hussein, 
kindly  to  give  me  the  means  of  returning  to  the  harbor 
where  the  rest  of  the  party  awaited  me.  He,  as  being  at  ; 
once  educated  and  in  authority,  could  easily  comprehend 
my  story,  and  enable  me  to  struggle  through  my  present 
embarrassment ;  whereas,  I  could  not  rely  either  on  the 
honesty  or  on  the  intelligence  of  the  villagers,  now  that  I 
had  been  cheated  and  abandoned  by  my  interpreter. 

How  was  I  to  attire  myself,  however,  for  the  road  ?  I  had 
no  coat  or  waistcoat,  no  hat  or  cap,  left  to  me.  •  Making  a 


virtue  of  necessity,  though  with  some  reluctance,  I  put  on 
the  tight-fitting  under  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  shawl- girdle 
of  my  treacherous  guide ;  wound  the  glistening  white  turban 
around  my  head,  and  selecting  a  spiked  staff  from  a  bundle 
of  iron-shod  sticks  which  I  found  in  a  corner  of  the  selamlik, 
I  set  off  at  once  on  the  long  walk  to  the  camp.  As  I  passed 
through  the  village,  every  house  was  dark  and  every  door 
closed,  as  if  the  plague  had  swept  the  place  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  I  could  not  but  connect  this  remarkable  exodus  of 
the  rural  population  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Ali  Sahib,  though  what  motive  could  have  prompted  such 
extraordinary  behavior  on  his  part,  was  quite  beyond  my 
powers  of  guessing.  It  was  now  dark  and  cloudy ;  the 
wind  sang  shrilly  amidst  the  tree-tops,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  as  if  a  storm  were  coming  on  ;  but  the  fresh  air  that 
cooled  my  heated  brow  was  very  welcome,  and  by  degrees 
the  fever  of  my  blood  abated,  and  the  dull  pain  in  my  throb¬ 
bing  teiuples,'  grew  less,  as  I  proceeded  on  my  way.  The 
first  part  of  my  route  was  sufficiently  easy  ;  but  when  I  got 
fairly  among  the  hills,  it  needed  all  my  recollection  of  the 
various  landmarks  which  I  had  noted  in  the  morning,  to 
enable  me  to  steer  a  proper  course ;  and  at  length  arriving 
at  a  place  where  several  paths  met,  I  chose  the  wrong  one, 
and  after  floundering  for  some  time  among  thickets  and 
boulders  of  stone,  found  that  I  had  strayed  from  the  right 
track,  and  must  either  retrace  my  steps,  or  persevere,  in 
hopes  of  finding  another  ro.ad  to  the  camp. 

While  I  stood  perplexed,  a  faint,  but  distinctly  audible 
sound,  as  of  many  voices  chanting  in  unison,  reached  my 
ears,  and  proveil  to  me  that  I  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  human  help ;  while  I  fancied  that  through  the  trees  I 
could  see  a  red  glow,  as  from  a  furnace-mouth  suddenly 
opened,  although  in  a  few  moments  the  ruby  light  again 
faded  into  the  general  darkness.  Who  couhl  these  neigh¬ 
bors  he  ?  Charcoal-burners,  perhaps  ;  probably  a  caravan 
of  pilgrims  or  traders  ;  possibly  robbers  bivouacking  in  the 
forest.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  unwise  for  a  stranger, 
and  the  bearer  of  so  large  a  sum  as  I  bad  about  me,  to 
venture  on  approaching  them  ;.but  the  chances  were  rather 
in  favor  of  the  former  supposition  ;  and  therefore  I  resolved 
to  draw  near,  but  cautiously,  so  as  to  reconnoitre  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  party  before  disclosing  myself.  Advancing 
slowly,  therefore,  I  scaled  a  steep  bank,  and  peering  down 
from  betwixt  the  boles  of  two  gigantic  trees,  I  looked  into  a 
little  grassy  valley,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below,  and 
beheld  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  that,  in  a  century 
of  material  progress  and  mental  enlightenment,  can  easily 
be  conceived.  The  narrow  glen  was  crowded  with  worship¬ 
pers,  robed  in  pure  white,  all  of  whom,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  in  the  act  of  prostrating  themselves  before 
an  altar  built  of  a  few  huge  flat  stones,  set  on  a  swelling 
mound,  and  which  instantly  remindeil  me  of  the  rude  hill- 
shrines  of  Baal,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
narrative.  The  fire  was  burning  low,  and  threw  but  a  dim 
and  weird  light  upon  the  assembly;  yet  there  was  bright¬ 
ness  enough  to  illumine  the  solitary  figure  of  a  man,  the 
high-priest,  as  I  supposed,  of  this  strange  and  occult  rite, 
who  stood  with  outspread  arms  beside  the  .altar,  rapidly 
repeating  some  formula  of  faith,  as  I  judged,  in  a  tongue 
necessarily  unknown  to  me.  He,  too,  was  clad  in  white, 
but  wore  a  streaming  scarf  of  pale  blue,  while  on  his  head 
shone  a  fantastic  mitre,  bedecked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones;  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  slender  silver  wand, 
such  as  a  magician  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  have  been 
supposed  to  carry.  Round  his  waist  was  clasjMjil  a  broad 
belt  of  leather,  the  yellow'color  of  which  instantly  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  Gheber  in  Moore’s  “  Fire-worshippers.” 

Fire-worshippers  1  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  as  if  to  awaken 
myself  from  some  troublesome  dream.  Yes ;  the  convic¬ 
tion  forced  itself  upon  me  that  these  on  whom  I  looked 
were  no  counterfeits,  no  theatrical  representatives  of 
Mithra-worshippers,  but  genuine  confessors  of  the  belief  in 
fire  as  the  divine  principle.  I  had  heard,  vaguely,  that  in 
remote  nooks  of  Persia,  there  yet  lurked  a  few  congrega- 
tion%  of  this  persecuted  remnant  of  believers  in  the  old  re¬ 
ligion  of  Iran,  not  as  yet  converted  or  extirpated  by  the 
stern  rule  of  Islam.  And  here  I  had  before  me  such  a 
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gathering  of  the  adherents  of  a  conquered  and  proscribed 
creed  ;  while,  as  certain  acolytes  of  the 'priest  approached 
and  flung  fuel  on  the  flames,  so  that  the  ruddy  light  leaped 
up  again,  1  saw  the  prostrate  forms  arise  once  more,  and 
heard  many  voices  take  up  the  measure  of  a  wild  chant, 
some  hymn  to  the  sun,  doubtless,  in  ancient  Fehlehvi  po¬ 
etry,  and  probably  as  little  intelligible  to  most  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  as  ecclesiastical  Latin  to  a  crowd  of  Italian  rustics. 

But  what  now  chiefly  attracted  my'  attention  was  the 
aspect  of  the  ofliciating  priest,  now  very  plainly  visible  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  fire.  I  seemed,  singular  to  say,  to 
know  him.  Those  keen,  striking  features,  transfigured  as 
they  now  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
excitement,  where  and  when  had  I  seen  them  last,  and 
whose  was  the  well-known  face  that  ap{)eared  beneath  the 
jewelled  and  quaintly  shaped  mitre  ?  While  I  was  puz¬ 
zling  my  wits  in  the  eflbrt  to  guess  the  answer  to  this 
enigma,  my  ear  caught  a  sound,  which  resembled  nothing 
so  mud.  as  the  deep,  earth-shaking  tramp  of  many  horses 
rapidly  approaching.  The  voices  of  the  assembly  were 
now  raised  to  their  highest  pitch  in  the  wild  and  prolonged 
chanting,  and  this  probably  prevented  the  singers  from  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  ominous  sound  of  the  coming  hoofs.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  the  chant  ceased  abruptly,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  roar  of  anguish  and  alarm  in  the  deep  voices 
of  men,  blended  with  the  shriller  cries  of  female  voices,  as 
a  body  of  Mussulman  cavalry  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
meadow,  and  rode  furiously,  with  levelled  spears,  down 
upon  the  panic-stricken  moW  of  white-robed  worshippers. 
“  Allah  Akhbar  1  ’’  ‘‘  For  God  and  the  Prophet  1  ”  “  Kill, 
kill !  ”  Such  were  the  shouts  that  rang  in  my  ears,  as  the 
fierce  riders  swept  on  with  lowered  lances  and  brandished 
sabres,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  who  broke  up  and  fled, 
as  helpless  for  all  purposes  of  resistance,  as  so  many  sheep 
assailed  by  a  pack  of  hungry'  wolves.  The  altar  was  thor¬ 
oughly  overthrown,  and  the  fire  scattered,  but  the  flames 
igniting  the  dry  fern  and  brushwood  that  were  piled  hard 
by,  there  rose  up  a  broad  and  lurid  glare,  by  the  crimson 
light  of  which  1  could  obse'rve  the  details  of  the  confused 
and  hideous  scene. 

Many  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  galloping 
horses,  while  others  were  struck  down  or  pierced  by  the 
swords  and  spears  of  the  pitiless  soldiery,  who,  with  blood¬ 
thirsty  cries  of  “Kill,  kill  I  Deen,  deen  1  For  the  holy 
Imams  I  ”  encouraged  one  another  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Others  fled,  shrieking,  and  tearing  off  as  they  ran  the  fatal 
white  garments  that  made  them  so  conspicuous  to  the  pur¬ 
suers.  The  priest  had  disappeared,  while  more  and  more 
armed  men  seemed  to  pour  intd  the  meadow,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  report  of  musketry  echoed  through  the  woods.  One 
shot,  perhaps  fired  at  random,  cut  away  a  slender  twig  not 
six  inches  from  my  head,  and  ploughed  its  furrow  in  the 
thick  bark  of  the  tree  beside  me,  so  that  I  thought  it  better 
to  scramble  down  and  take  refuge  in  the  centre  of  a  clump 
of  elms  some  paces  distant,  the  rather  that  the  tide  of  flight 
and  chase  seemed  to  be  ebbing  towards  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  glen,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  my  being  disturbed. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  gained  this  place  of  shelter, 
before  1  heard  a  sobbing  cry  like  that  of  a  hunted  hare, 
and  saw  come  running  swittly  towards  me,  as  if  winged  by 
mortal  terror,  a  barefooted  child,  a  young  girl  of  some  ten 
years  old,  whom  I  recognized  as  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  peasant  who  was  my  late  host.  Her  ilark  hair  was 
loose,  her  features  sharpened  by  pain  and  fear,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  was  blood  on  her  white  dress,  while  behind 
her  bounded  a  fierce  horseman,  his  right  anm  flung  back, 
and  his  scimitar  flashing,  as  he  derided  her  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape.  That  swarthy,  savage  face,  the  brutal  laugh,  the  vest 
of  cloth  of  gold,  could  belong  to  none  but  Yussef  Khan. 
Fear,  which  had  hitherto  lent  unnatural  speed  to  the 
youthful  fugitive,  now  suddenly  seemed  to  benumb  her 
feet ;  for  as  she  glanced  back  and  saw  the  rider  close  be¬ 
hind,  she  fell  u|>on  her  knees,  and  held  up  her  hands  im¬ 
ploring!^',  with  an  inarticulate  prayer  for  mercy. 

With  a  mocking  laugh,  £1  Zagal  whirled  the  glittering 
sword-blade  around  his  head,  to  give  force  to  the  impend- 
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ing  blow  ;  but  I  could  bear  no  more,  and  rushing  forward, 
gras{>ed  the  bridle  so  vigorously,  that  the  fiery  horse  reared 
up  arrow-straight  under  the  pressure  of  the  powerful  bit, 
pawed  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  back  with  a 
crash,  unseating  his  rider;  while  the  child,  obeying  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  fled  like  a  hunted  fawn  into 
the  thicket,  and  was  seen  no  more.  I  have  a  very  confused 
remembrance  of  what  followed,  until,  after  a  scramble  and 
a  scuffle,  during  which  I  had  more  than  one  very  narrow 
escape  of  being  sabred  or  pistoled,  I  found  myself,  with 
my  hands  tightly  bound  together,  one  of  a  group  of  prison¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom,  save  myself,  were  more  or  less  severely 
wounded,  while  of  our  ultimate  fate  there  seemed  little 
doubt,  since  four  or  five  stout  fellows  —  tent-pitchers,  as  I 
guessed,  from  the  camp —  were  busy  in  selecting  some  con¬ 
venient  boughs  of  a  forked  shape,  whereto  they  might  affix 
the  camel-halters  which  they  bore  along  with  them,  and 
which  were  already  adjusted  with  running-nooses,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  was  only  too  intelligible.  A  number  of  sol¬ 
diers,  horse  and  foot,  were  around,  and  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  appeared  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  richly 
dressed  officer,  my  olij  enemy,  Yussef  Khan.  As  for  my 
fellow-captives,  whose  lineaments  were  unknown  to  me, 
they  seemed  apathetically  sullen  and  silent,  and  uttered 
no  word  of  petition  or  complaint 

Such,  however,  was  far  from  being  my  own  case,  for 
mustering  all  the  available  Persian  words  that  I  knew,  I 
loudly  accosted  Y’’ussef  Khan  by  name,  demanding  to  be 
taken  before  the  prince,  Mirza  Hussein,  without  delay,  and 
calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  1  was  a  stranger  and 
an  Englishman,  who  had  that  very  day  been  the  guest  of 
his  general,  and  who  had  in  no  manner  rendered  himself 
amenable  to  the  Persian  law,  whatever  it  might  be.  To 
all  which  appeal  El  Zagal  listened  with  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence,  smoking  his  jewelled  pipe  the  while  with  an  air  of 
infinite  enjoyment,  and  eying  me  with  a  sort  of  grim  hu¬ 
mor,  such  as  that  with  which  a  cat  regards  the  feeble 
efforts  of  a  maimed  mouse  to  crawl  away  towards  its  hole. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  wretch’s  expression  of  cruel 
malignity  ;  and  as  1  remembered  that  I  had  baflled  and  un¬ 
horsed  him,  and  noted  the  smears  of  dust  and  clay  that 
marked  the  gay  housings  of  his  steed,  as  it  stood  close  by, 
and  which  were  more  faintly  visible  on  the  brave  attire  of 
the  rider,  my  heart  sank  within  me,  and  1  began  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  worst.  After  all,  if  this  truculent  scoundrel 
were  resolved  to  put  me  to  death  summarily  along  with  the 
poor  Fire-worshippers  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  he 
ran  no  especial  ri.-k  of  future  retribution.  1  had  been 
taken,  in  an  Oriental  garb,  in  the  midst  of  the  members  of 
this  persecuted  sect,  and  in  an  attempt  to  resist  a  royal  offi¬ 
cer.  That  my  interference  to  save  a  helpless  child  from 
the  sharp  edge  of  El  Zagal’s  scimitar  was  prompted  by 
the  merest  instinct  of  humanity,  availed  me  nothing. 
“  Jeddart  justice,  to  be  hanged  first,  and  tried  afterwards,” 
according  to  the  old  Border  saying,  was  the  pleasant  pros¬ 
pect  before  me. 

To  die  thus  1  And  at  the  very  time,  too,  when  Fortune 
had  seemed  to  smile  upon  me,  and  when  my  youthful  day¬ 
dreams  of  love  and  happiness  had  appeared  on  the  point 
of  being  realized  1  I  felt  a  distinct  thrill  of  pain  as  I  re¬ 
called  Kate’s  sweet  face,  and  pictured  to  ra'yself  the  long 
hoping  against  hope,  the  carking  care,  the  bitter  grief,  that 
would  sadden  that  faithful  young  heart  to  which  I  was  so 
dear.  It  was  all  at  an  end,  then,  that  vision  of  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  fond  wife,  of  competence  and  success,  and  of  the 
well-earned  repose  to  be  enjoyed,  one  day,  in  England.  1 
was  to  perish  miserably,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  a  savage ; 
and  it  might  be  long  before  tidings  of  my  fate  should  reach 
the  headquarters  of  the  Caspian  Navigation  Company. 

These  meditations  were,  however,  cut  short  by  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  curiosity  and  excitement  among  the  bystanders 
which  greeted  the  arrival  of  a  ruffianly -looking  fellow,  with 
a  bundle  at  bis  back,  and  followed  by  two  half-clad  lads 
laden  with  similar  burdens,  and  whose  squalid  and  wild 
asjiect  gave  them  a  strong  likeness  to  gypsies  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  man  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  El  Zagal, 
and  then  rolled  up  his  loose  sleeves  to  the  shoulder,  baring 
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a  pair  of  long  and  hairy  arms  like  the  limbs  of  some  enor-  ' 
mous  spider,  a  simile  that  was  warranted  also  by  the  un-  | 
gainly  shape  of  his  broad  body.  Meanwhile  the  lads  has¬ 
tily  began,  with  bamboo  bellows  and  pan  of  glowing  | 
charcoal,  to  kindle  a  hot  hre,  in  which,  one  by  one,  they 
inserted,  at  their  master’s  bidding,  certain  iron  instruments,  i 
not  unlike  those  used  by  a  smith.  But  the  new-comer,  | 
who,  from  time  to  time,  eyed  me  with  an  unpleasant  air  of  j 
proprietorship,  bore  no  signs  of  the  smith’s  craft  —  a  | 
butcher,  more  likely,  to  judge  by  the  dull  brown-red  stains 
on  his  blue  garments.  But  what  does  a  butcher  want  with 
red-hot  pincers  and  tongs,  and  strange  circlets  of  glowing 
iron  1  Presently,  as  I  caught  Yussef  Khan’s  cruel  glance 
fixed  on  me  with  a  meaning  expression,  the  hideous  truth 
forced  itself  upon  me,  that  the  man  beside  the  fire  was  the 
executioner  of  the  camp,  and  that  I  was  to  be  tortured  be¬ 
fore  being  put  to  death. 

My  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  recalled  many  a  vague  but  hor¬ 
rible  report  of  Oriental  cruelty,  and  remembered  how 
utterly  I  was  in  the  power  of  my  unscrupulous  enemy. 
Despair  gave  me  strength,  I  suppose,  for,  by  a  violent 
etlort,  I  succeeded  in  bursting  the  bonds  that  manacled 
my  hands,  and  shouting  loudly  the  name  of  Mirza  Hussein,  j 
sprang  to  my  feet.  Yussef  Khan  laughed  hoarsely  as  he  i 
made  a  sign  to  his  attendants,  who  rushed  forward  at  once,  I 
and  by  their  united  strength  overpowered  me,  and  dragged  ] 
me  towards  the  fire.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  the  grasp  of  the 
executioner  fasten  on  my  bare  wrist,  and  as,  in  obedience 
to  his  injunctions,  the  tent-pitchers  proceeded  to  bind  me 
to  a  tough  sapling  that  stood  near  the  fire.  I  think  El 
Zagal  must  have  made  some  sign  to  the  tormentor,  for  the  I 
wretch,  with  a  guttural  sound  of  assent,  instantly  selected,  I 
from  amidst  the  lumps  of  glowing  charcoal,  a  pair  of  pin-  j 
cers  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  and  came  shambling  back  ' 
towards  me.  I  closed  my  eyes,  with  a  groan  of  despair ;  j 
but  almost  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  gallop-  i 
ing  hoofs,  and  immediately  afterwards  there  arose  a  cry  of  I 
dismay,  as  a  horseman  dashed  into  the  centre  of  the  group,  j 
overturning  the  brazier  and  the  hot  coals,  and  upsetting  at 
the  same  time  the  executioner  and  his  assistants.  Nor  did  | 
the  wild  rider  content  himself  with  this,  for,  throwing  his  j 
horse  on  its  haunches  by  one  jerk  of  the  powerful  bit,  he  | 
waved  his  dashing  sword  around  him  in  a  style  that  soon 
cleared  a  sufhcient  space,  in<the  midst  of  which  I  alone  was 
left  standing. 

“Don’t  you  know  me’f”  cried  out  the  horseman,  who 
wore  the  uniform,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  of  a  Persian 
top-bashi,  or  captain  of  artillery.  “  I  am  Demetrius  Vas- 
sili,  the  poor  Pole  whom,  you  found  starving  by  the  road¬ 
side,  like  a  masterless  dog,  and  who  comes  now,  in  the  nick 
of  time,  to  prove  tliat  even  a  renegade  may  be  grateful  for 
old  kindness.  Keep  back  I  ”  he  added,  in  broken  Persian, 
as  he  dourished  his  sword  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Yussef  Khan.  “Lay  not  a  finger  on  the  Frank.  The 
prince  is  at  hand,  and  your  head  answers  for  that  of  his 
guest.” 

And  indeed,  before  El  Zagal  and  his  followers  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  surprise,  Mirza  Hussein,  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  escort,  rode  up  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  his  lilted  hand  and  the  sound  of  bis  angry  voice,  the 
executioner  and  his  squalid  attendants  slunk  away  ;  while 
the  khan  himself  drew  a  step  or  tw’o  backwards,  and  folded 
his  arms  sullenly  across  his  broad  breast.  The  Pole  sprang 
from  his  horse,  and  anticipated  the  prince’s  orders  hy  sev¬ 
ering  the  cords  that  bound  me.  “  My  preserver  —  my 
friend  —  my  brother  I”  he  whispered;  “how  could  I  ever 
have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  heen  too  hate  to  save  you  from 
these  fiends  I  A  false  shame  prompted  me,  when  you  were 
seated  in  Mirza  Hussein’s  tent,  to  keep  out  of  your  sight, 
since  I  did  not  wish  you  to  behold  me  as  what  I  am  now  — 
a  Moslem  who  has  embraced  Islam,  as  outcasts  do,  to  earn 
bread  beneath  the  turban.  Not  forever,  though,  please 
the  saints!  The  day  may  come  when  Demetrius  Vassili, 
at  home  again  in  Warsaw,  may  live  and  die  as  a  Pole  and 
Christian.  For  the  moment,  however,  he  is  Mustafa  Beg, 
captain  in  the  Shah’s  artillery;  and  as  such  it  luckily 
came  to  his  ears  that  the  Left-handed  was  going  to  play  a 


pretty  trick  to  the  English  traveller ;  and  he  was  able  to 
frustriitft  the  malice  of  yonder  scowling  demon.” 

And  very  like  a  demon  balked  of  his  prey  did  El  Zagal 
look  as  he  received  what  was  evidently  a  stern  reprimand 
from  the  prince,  who  next  rode  up  to  me,  and  dismounted, 
saying  courteously,  in  his  fluent  French,  “  Accept  my  re¬ 
grets  and  my  excuses,  monsieur,  for  this  very  unpleasant 
affair,  which  I  felicitate  myself  for  having  prevented  from 
turning  to  an  irreparable  misfortune.  Permit  me  to  in¬ 
quire,  however,  by  what  unlucky  accident  you  found  your¬ 
self  thus  disguised  as  an  Asiatic,  amongst  these  miserable 
idolaters,  whom  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  chastise  ?  ” 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  I  at  once  related  the 
story  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  AH  Sahib,  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  my  clothes  and  baggage,  and  leaving  me  no 
choice  but  my  present  travesty  ;  on  hearing  of  which,  the 
young  prince’s  brow  cleared,  and  he  absolutely  clapped 
his  hands  and  laughed  aloud,  as  at  a  joke  too  exquisite  for 
even  his  politeness  to  be  proof  against  it. 

“  Dobre.sjee  himself  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  still  laughing ; 

“  Dobresjee,  for  a  thousand  tomauns,  and  again  has  the 
clever  knave  slipped  through  our  fingers,  like  an  eel.  If 
I  catch  him,  I  shall,  of  course,  direct  his  skin  to  be  flayed 
off,  and  carefully  stuffed  with  straw,  to  be  hung  up  in 
front  of  his  Majesty’s  palace  at  Teheran ;  but,  for  all  that, 

I  shall  regret  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  a  rogue  so 
dexterous.  Coijuin,  va !  ”  And  seeing  my  bewilderment, 
the  prince  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  government  did 
not  absolutely  prohibit  the  worship  of  fire  as  practised  by 
the  small  remnant  of  Outers  existing  in  Persia,  but  was 
severe  in  punishing  such  of  the  Sun-worshippers  as  per¬ 
sisted  in  assembling  by  night,  and  in  lonely  places,  to 
celebrate  thei"  ancient  rites,  more  especially  when  any 
political  purpo-ie  was  thought  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  old 
superstition  of  Iran. 

Mirza  Hussein  informed  me  further,  that  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  prevailed  between  the  Parsees  of  India — a 
powerful  and  wealthy  body  —  and  their  impoverished  co¬ 
religionists  in  Persia,  and  that  missionaries  were  'ont  out 
to  keep  alive  the  old  zeal  for  Mithra  in  the  hearts  of  many 
professing  Moslems,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan. 
Of  these  emissaries,  the  most  adroit  and  zealous  was  a 
Parsee  fanatic  named  Dobresjee,  a  man  who  had  run  a 
thousands  risks  in  bis  various  expeditions  to  Persia,  and 
whom  it  was  easy  to  identify  with  my  treacherous  inter¬ 
preter,  Ali  Sahib.  No  doubt  the  dervish  was  a  Gueber 
spy  in  disguise ;  and  had  conveyed  to  Dobresjee  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  his  presence  in  the  country  was  known  ;  a 
traitor  having,  in  fact,  betrayed  the  Fire-worshippers  to 
the  general  in  command  of  the  Persian  force  charged  to 
suppress  unlawful  assemblages  of  the  suspected.  Where¬ 
fore  I  had  been  drugged,  and  my  clothes  stolen,  that  Ali 
Sahib  or  Dobresjee,  might  make  his  escape  in  European 
garb  ;  my  late  entertainers  having  all  been  secret  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  old  faith.  My  chancing  to  be  present  when  the 
gathering  of  Fire-worshippers  was  suppressed  by  the 
military,  El  Zagal’s  eagerness  to  wreak  his  spite  safely  on 
a  victim  who  seemed  delivered  over  to  him,  and  my  rescue 
through  the  instrumentality  of  my  grateful  Pole,  now  an 
officer  in  the  Shah’s  service,  were  easy  to  comprehend. 
It  was  also  the  belief  of  Mirza  Hussein  that  the  mitre- 
wearing  arch-priest  was  no  other  than  Dobresjee  himself, 
and  that  he  had  eluded  pursuit,  and,  dressed  in  my  gar¬ 
ments,  was  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  which  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  the  country-people  would  enable  him  to  reach. 

I  have  little  more  to  tell.  The  kindness  of  Mirza  Hus¬ 
sein  enabled  me  to  travel  under  safe  escort  to  the  coast ; 
and  the  rainy  season  having  set  in  just  then,  we  were  able 
to  float  down  to  the  Caspian  the  valuable  timber  which 
had  been  felled,  and  to  return  to  Kizil-G.itch,  towing  aBer 
our  steamer  a  chain  of  rafts,  the  net  profit  on  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  three  thousand  pounds.  The  information  which  I 
had  acquired  proved  useful  to  the  Company,  since  we  soon 
established  a  regular  trade  with  Mazanderan  for  the 
produce  of  that  district,  and  my  appointment  as  engineer- 
in-chief  was  at  once  made  permanent.  I  have  a  better 
appointment  now,  being  sub-manager  at  Astrakhan,  with 
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hopes  of  succeeding  to  my  present  chief  on  his  retirement ; 
and  Kate  has  been  long  my  ivife,  and  she  and  her  mo  her 
happily  and  comfortably  settled  with  me  in  the  wild  land 
in  which  we  have  made  our  home. 


AUERBACH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

BY  FRIEDERICH  SPIELnAOEM. 

Since  the  glorious  war  of  1870-71,  no  intelligent  man 
can  seriously  ask  the  question  of  the  celebrated  song, 
“Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland?”  We  know  now, 
and  all  the  world  knows  too ;  but  when  Auerbach  calls  his 
new  novel  “  Waldfried  :  eine  Vaterlandische  Familienge- 
schichte,”  even  we  Germans  begin  to  inquire,  Ubi  terra- 
rum  f 

For  the  novel  must  have  a  definite,  sharply  limited 
terrain,  even  if  the  hero  be  a  Ulysses  ;  and  Germany  has 
become  so  large,  that  very  many  histories  can  be  enacted 
on  her  soil,  all  of  which  have  a  claim  to  the  epithet  Vater¬ 
landische,  and  are  yet  about  as  like  one  to  the  other  as 
cn  to  red,  sour  to  sweet,  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the 
ine  to  the  dreary  flats  of  the  Vistula,  the  bare,  flat 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  to  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

This  great  difference  in  soils,  which  corresponds  with 
the  difference  in  the  inhabitants,  has  always  been  at  once 
an  advantage  and  a  hindrance  to  German  novelists,  —  an 
advantage,  as  it  has  given  them  an  unusual  wealth  of  his¬ 
torical,  social,  and  local  motive  ;  a  hindrance,  as  this  very 
wealth  has  made  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for  the 
best  writers  to  form  a  school,  and  for  the  minor  ones  to 
study  in  a  school.  It  has  deprived  them,  great  and  little, 
of  the  chance  of  having  a  large  public,  and  has,  at  best, 
condemned  them  to  the  precarious  enjoyment  of  a  local 
celebrity.  You  may  say  the  same  applies  also  to  England 
and  France ;  that  the  North-German  sailor  cannot  be  more 
unlike  the  Bavarian  mountaineer  than  the  fisherman  of 
the  Orkney  Islands  is  unlike  the  Wiltshire  yeoman,  or 
the  Breton  peasant  to  the  vine-dresser  of  Languedoc. 
Granted.  But  there  is,  or  was  till  now,  a  great  distinction. 
England  and  France  have  a  centre  which  is  strong  enough 
to  paralyze  the  centrifugal  forces;  Germany  had  not,  and, 
in  a  literary  and  artistic  sense,  has  to  this  day  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  novel  which  proves  a  success  in  London  is 
read  all  over  England ;  a  novel  which  proves  a  success  in 
Paris  is  read  all  over  France;  but  a  novel  may  make  a 
sensation  in  Berlin  without  anybody’s  speaking  of  it  in 
Vienna,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  causes  that  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  a  novel  in  Germany,  tend  to  prevent  it 
from  finding  readers  outside  Germany,  just  as  the  similar¬ 
ity  observable  in  English  novels,  and  also  in  French 
novels,  promotes  their  circulation  in  Germany.  Over  the 
thresholds  of  how  many  parsonage-houses  have  we  not 
stepped  since  worthy  Mr.  Primrose  invited  us  to  enter  his 
house  ?  And  so  it  is  the  same  Paris,  or,  if  not  the  same 
Paris,  the  same  Parisian  salon,  and  Parisian  morality,  or 
immorality,  from  “Faublas”  down  to  the  “Femme  de 
Feu.”  But  the  German  novel  I  Poor  Peter  Schlemihl, 
thou  that  couldst  wander  over  the  whole  earth  without  cast¬ 
ing  a  shadow  I  And  no  wonder,  men  say,  for  thou  hast  no 
body.  No  body  I  when  thou  hast,  like  Proteus,  countless 
bodies.  To-day  thou  art  a  panther,  to-morrow  a  lion ;  the 
third  time,  a  palm  that  reaches  to  the  clouds  ;  the  fourth 
time,  water  that  flows  over  all  lands.  Veri^,  to  conquer 
a  Proteus  is  a  task  that  gives  a  claim  on  men’s  gratitude, 
but  requires  trouble  and  time,  and  who  has  time  now¬ 
adays?  Who  can  give  time  to  anything  that  cannot  be 
expressed  so  or  so  in  figures  ? 

To  return :  the  newest  novel  of  Herr  Auerbach  is  a 
Vaterlandische  Familiengeschichte,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  a  small  corner  of  the  great  Fatherland,  where, 
opposite*  Strasbourg,  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  cuts 
tolerably  deeply  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  or  to 
speak  in  the  terms  of  physical  geographers,  where  one  of 


the  western  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest  stretches  into  the 
Rhine  Valley.  A  foreigner,  when  reading  the  book,  must 
bear  this  in  mind,  or  he  will  make  serious  mistakes.  He 
will  be  apt,  for  example,  to  suppose  that  the  characters  are 
types  of  German  nature ;  that  their  morals,  manners,  and 
modes  of  speech  repeat  themselves  through  all  Germany ; 
but  I,  as  a  North  German,  can  assure  you  that  in  many  of 
these  respects  the  book  is  as  foreign  to  me  as  to  the  most 
English  of  Englishmen.  The  ^uth  German  has  in  his 
nature  a  something  which  be  himself  styles  Gutmiithig- 
keit,  Naivetat,  but  to  which  the  North  German  gives  quite 
other  names,  for  those  qualities  are  different  with  him. 
The  North  German  is  essentially  aristocratic.  He  is 
either  master  or  servant,  —  but  what  he  is,  that  he  is 
thoroughly.  'The  master  does  not  condescend  to  the  level 
of  the  servant ;  the  'servant  has  no  ambition  to  imitate  the 
master.  Imagine,  then,  the  astonishment  of  my  North 
German  countrymen,  and  of  the  English,  too,  I  imagine, 
when  they  read  in  Herr  Auerbach’s  novel  that  a  wealthy 
squire,  who  has  bad  a  University  education,  and  has  re¬ 
peatedly  filled  important  public  offices,  —  who,  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  crisis,  that  is  fully  detailed  in  the  book,  has  been  of¬ 
fered  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  (of  course  of  his  own 
state,  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that),  —  well,  that  this  man 
uses  “  Du  ”  to  his  neighbors  and  they  to  him,  and  stands 
on  a  footing  with  them  that  reminds  me  of  the  patriarchal 
intercourse  of  Ulysses  with  his  godlike  swineherd.  In  the 
house  of  the  worthy  heroes  of  the  story  is  a  room  which  is 
filled  with  casts  of  the  best  ancient  works  of  art,  so  that  it 
looks  like  a  small  museum,  and  is  called  Athens  by  the 
owners.  In  the  evening,  a  Greek  tragedy  (let  us  hope  in 
a  translation)  is  read  out.  The  faithful  old  servant  is 
regularly  present,  and  as  regularly  sleeps  through  the  per¬ 
formance  —  upon  the  bench  by  the  stove.  To  bring  these 
heterogeneous  elements  together  is,  for  us  North  Germans, 
no  eas^  task.  Among  us,  a  bench  by  the  stove  is  not 
found  in  houses  which  have  rooms  filled  with  sculpture, 
and  perhaps  foreigners  are  still  better  off  than  we  in  this 
respect.  They,  at  any  rate,  will  conclude  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  master  and  servant  live  in  the  same  rooms,  and  that 
their  common  evening  entertainment  is  the  reading  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  only  with  the  difference  that  the 
masters  read,  and  the  servants  sleep  —  by  the  stove. 

To  speak  seriously,  the  story  is  incomprehensible  and 
impossible,  the  moment  one  thinks  of  it  as  transplanted  to 
North  Germany.  What  is  the  story  ?  This  is  an  easy 
question  to  ask  and  a  difficult  one  to  answer  when  one  is 
speaking  of  a  long  novel :  not  one  which  seems  long,  but 
which  is  quite  a  slight  story,  concealed  in  a  huge  mass  of 
history  and  anecdotes,  like  “  Quatrevingt-Treize,”  but  one 
like  “Middlemarch  ”  1  “  Middlemarch  ”  is  not  the  essence 
of  the  purest  epic  poetry ;  but,  even  when  one  has  deducted 
all  that  the  author,  privately  and  confidentially,  tells  the 
reader  about  her  characters,  —  and  that  is  a  good  deal,  — 
there  still  remains  enough  over  to  prove  pretty  troublesome, 
even  to  a  judge  whose  daily  occupation  it  is  to  sum  up  in 
complicated  cases.  It  is  the  same  with  “  Waldfried,”  which 
fills  three  tolerably  thick  volumes,  and  is  a  long  novel  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  characters  that  are  in¬ 
troduced,  and.  the  quantity  of  public  and  private  occur¬ 
rences  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to  bring  in,  to 
develop,  and  to  portray.  His  aim  has  been  to  illustrate, 
and  by  the  fortunes  of  a  family,  —  which,  in  their  turn, 
are  illustrated  by  the  characters  of  the  heads  of  the  family, 
—  the  history  of  Germany  from  1848  to  the  present  day. 
The  paterfamilias  recounts  in  the  first  person  his  own 
story  and  that  of  his  relatives  ;  and  the  tale  might  be 
called  “  The  Family  of  Waldfried,”  or  “  Mr.  Waldfried  and 
his  Family.”  The  family  is  by  no  means  a  small  one. 
There  are  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  latter 
is  dead  by  the  time  the  tale  begins,  but  her  husband  has 
married  again,  and  remains  an  important  member  of  the 
family.  The  sons,  of  course,  have  either  married  or  might 
have  married,  and  the  daughters  too.  Of  the  marriages 
children  have  been  born,  who  at  the  time  the  novel  opens 
are  already  grown  up  ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  book  the 
author  can  make  his  hero  happy  as  a  great-grandfather. 
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Aoil  besides  all  these  people,  whose  names  even  it  is  a  hard 
tjgk  to  remember,  there  are  a  number  of  subordinate  char- 
ggiers  —  quite  a  little  nation,  in  short. 

This  WAS  really  unavoidable,  if  the  little  nation  was 
to  prove  a  mirror  of  the  great  nation.  In  fact,  as  one  or 
other  of  the  members  of  the  family  is  in  each  case  involved, 
every  important  event  in  the  hast  five-and-twenty  years  of 
German  history  comes  on  the  lapis.  The  eldest  son  has 
been  one  of  the  insurgents  of ’48,  who  inscribed  on  their 
banners  the  Frankfort  “  Grundrechtc,”  and  at  times  also 
the  Republic,  and  has  been  obliged  to  fly  to  America.  A 
gecond  son  is  a  Professor,  and  represents  the  learned 
element,  and  its  share  in  the  struggles  of  the  time.  The 
vouno'est,  not  the  least  important  character  in  the  book,  can¬ 
not  endure  the  contest  in  ’66,  in  which  the  South  German 
patriots  were  worsted  ;  and  four  years  later  atones  for  his 
desertion  of  the  colors  by  a  heroic  death  in  a  battle  against 
the  hereditary  enemy.  Then  a  son-in-law  is  an  officer  in 
the  Wiirtemberg  army,  and  he  also  has  to  take  his  share  of 
the  fights  of  1866  and  1870 ;  while  a  daughter  is  married  in 
France,  in  Alsace,  and  through  1870  .again  becomes  Ger¬ 
man.  You  see,  it  is  a  whole  world  th.at  the  author  sets  in 
motion. 

Has  he  really  understood  how  to  set  it  in  motion  ?  I 
might  and  could  answer  this  question  with  an  unqualified 
“  Yes,”  but  (”  but  is  reflection,”  says  Th.ackeray)  I 
fear  my  “  Yes  ”  will  be  “  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,”  which,  for  that  matter,  pervades  the  book.  Not 
that  the  tale  is  devoid  of  “  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment,”  but  —  that  terrible  “  but  ’’comes  in  again.  The 
form  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  “  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  of  “  Tristram  Shandy,”  “  Pelham,”  “  Pen- 
dennis,”  “  David  Ccpperfield.”  No  form  is  better  fitted  to 
embrace  a  miscellaneous  mass  of  matter  such  as  is  put  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  but  under  one  condition.  The  author  must  under¬ 
stand  how  to  step  on  with  seven-league  boots  at  times,  in 
order,  where  need  is,  to  be  able  to  dwell  on  individual  points. 
For  these  particulars  and  this  full  surrender  to  his  material 
are  expected  of  the  author.  When  Copperfield  describes  to 
us  his  wooing  of  Dora,  it  must  not  occur  to  us  that  he  who 
writes  those  delicious  foolish  pages  has,  I  don’t  know  how 
many  years  after,  married  Agnes.  And  here,  in  my 
opinion,  Herr  Auerbach  has  tailed.  The  death  of  the 
hero’s  wife,  and  his  sorrow ;  the  scenes  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Prince  ;  the  deaths  of  Ernst ‘and  Martella  on  the  battle¬ 
field, —  these  are  certainly  masterpieces  of  true  epic  art;  but 
they  are  only  isolated  passages,  which  cannot  recompense  us 
for  the  lack  of  concise,  rapid  narrative.  It  is  sadly  trying 
at  last  to  the  patience  to  have  to  wade,  for  three  volumes, 
through  the  rubbish  of  a  garrulous  old  man's  diary.  The 
English  public  is  already  disposed  to  regard  German  novels 
as  not  interesting,  and  I  .am  afraid  that  its  prejudice  will  not 
be  overcome  by  Ilerr  Auerb<ach’s  book.  A  prejudice  it  is,  and 
a  prejudice  it  remains.  It  is,  indeed,  ineradicable,  if  people 
will  judge  the  whole  contemporary  literature  of  a  great  and 
highly-gifted  nation  from  two  or  three  books  which  they 
have  read  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  which,  perhaps, 
were  really  tiresome.  Are  there  not  such  books  in  every 
literature  ?  I  can  pledge  myself  to  give  you  a  long  list  — 
but  no,  —  I  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  vex  you,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  make  an  “  Oratio  pro  Domo.” 
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It  is  reported  in  German  papers  that  Rubinstein  intends 
to  give  up  playing  and  devote  nimself  entirely  to  composi¬ 
tion. 

Edvard  Griro,  the  young  Norwegian  composer,  is  at 
present  at  work  upon  an  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

SpKAKiNO  of  the  dastardly  assault  which  Preston  Brooks 
made  on  Charles  Sumner,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says : 
“  This  savage  attack  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brutal  deeds  on  the  part  of  an  educated  man  of  which 
history  affords  any  example.” 


A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Portsmouth  (England),  describ¬ 
ing  the  preparations  in  that  town  to  welcome  the  troops 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  says  that  a  huge  flag  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Welcome  Home  1  ”  had  been  hoisted  over  the  police 
station.  It  was  fortunately  seen  and  removed  in  time.  ^ 

A  Parisian  who  was  known  as  a  free-thinker  met  a 
Parisian  friend  the  other  day,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  “  I  have  become  a  Christian.”  “  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,”  he  replied  :  “  suppose  we  now  have  a  settlement  of  that 
little  account  between  us.  Pay  me  what  thou  owest.” 
“  No,”  said  the  new-born  child,  turning  on  his  heel ;  “  re¬ 
ligion  is  religion,  and  business  is  business.” 

Here  are  two  items  of  news  from  Japan.  The  Temple 
of  Shiba  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  New  Year’s  Day.  It 
was  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Yeddo,  and  w.as  two 
hundred  and  seventy  vears  old.  The  Empress  has  pre¬ 
sented  copies  of  an  ilfustrated  Japanese-English  Diction¬ 
ary,  and  of  Smiles’s  “  Self  Help,”  in  .lapanese,  to  the  most 
successful  scholars  at  the  native  girls’  school.  • 

The  author  of  “The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Mo¬ 
naco  ”  —  a  very  clever  book  which  is  just  now  the  town- 
t.alk  in  London  — turns  out  to  be  a  young  gentleman  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  John 
de  Soy  res.  Mr.  de  Soy  res,  says  The  Academy,  is  already 
known  in  University  circles  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
best  things  in  a  little  periodical  called  the  Liyhl  Green. 

The  Venus  of  Milo  discussion  has  again  cropped  up  in 
Parisian  art  circles.  ArclHeologists  have  long  declared 
the  famous  Venus  to  be  portion  of  a  group,  and  it  is  now 
asserted  that  the  Mars  of  the  Palace  Borghese  is  the  com¬ 
panion  figure.  Accordingly  a  cast  has  been  taken  of  each 
figure,  and  the  pair  joined  on  one  pedestal  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  A  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  decide  the 
question. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  elderly  gentleman  living  at 
Florence  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  who  claims  to  be  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 
As  with  Naundortf,  he  says  there  was  a  substitution,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  real  son  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Therhse  who  died  at  Vienna.  This  jierson  has  not  yet 
brought  forward  his  claims,  being  satisfied  to  live  on  a 
pension  which  is  mysteriously  but  regularly  paid  to  him. 

An  historical  curiosity  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Invalides,  Paris  —  namely,  the  suit  of  armor 
which  Charles  VII.  presented  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  which 
the  heroine  went  to  deposit  at  St.  Denis  after  having  been 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  is  composed  of  steel 
plates,  weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  and  in  every  respect  re¬ 
sembles  the  one  in  the  Pierrefonds  Collection,  which  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  wore  at  the  moment  when  she  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  making  a  sortie  from  Compibgne. 

The  Fran^ais  states  that  in  pulling  down  an  old  house 
at  Saint-Ouen  (Seine),  there  was  found  concealed  a  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  con¬ 
taining  indications  relative  to  some  rare  books,  for  which 
a  search  had  been  ordered  by  the  Parliament  of  Henry  II., 
who  had  condemned  them  or  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed. 
They  bad  been  placed  in  boxes  with  other  valuables,  and 
sunk  in  the  Seine.  The  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of 
Saint-Ouen  is  said  to  be  of  great  archaeological  importance. 

M.  Ferrand,  the  contractor  who  made  so  large  a  fort¬ 
une  during  the  Franco-German  war,  has  been  condemned 
to  three  years’  imprisonment,  a  fine,  and  to  restore  S20,- 
000  to  the  Government.  Ferrand,  who  was  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  proper  Minister  by  M.  Gambetta,  as  “  a 
safe  and  disinterested  person,”  appears  to  have  cleared 
about  $100,000  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  cattle.  If  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  were  to  take  in  hand  the  contractors  who  made  their 
fortunes  during  our  war,  there  would  be  a  good  many  cases 
on  the  docket. 

An  English  journal  explains  the  “spirit  photographs,” 
which  pass  current  among  credulous  people  for  genuine 
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ghosts.  These  phantoms  are  produced  in  various  wavs ;  j  which  when  acted  upon  by  oxidizing  agencies  is  easily 
le  latest  and  most  scientific  method  is  as  follows :  The  converted  to  vanillin,  the  chemical  principle  of  vanilla. 


plain  background  screen,  before  which  the  sitter  is  placed 
in  order  to  have  his  portrait  taken,  is  to  be  painted  with 
the  form  of  the  desired  “  spirit,”  the  paint  being  composed 
of  some  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  When  this  paint¬ 
ing  dries  on  the  screen  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye ;  but  it 
sends  out  rays  that  have  power  to  impress  the  photo,  plate, 
and  thus  the  image  of  the  person,  with  the  quinine  ghost, 
are  simultaneously  developed  upon  the  negative. 

An  American  correspondent  writes  to  The  A  thenteum  : 
“  Of  all  the  Englishmen  who  have  lately  been  lecturing  in 
this  country,  there  are  only  two  who  seem  likely  to  linger 
in  the  lap  of  spring,  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey.  The  former  has  had  large  audiences  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  nobody  has  been  disappointed  in  hi) 
wisdom  and  manners,  for  all  have  been  edified  and  delighted. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  has  not  been  as  popular  as 
those  hoped  who  admired  his  earlier  productions.  The 
idea  of  having  his  name  associated,  on  the  street  hand-bills, 
with  a  lecture  entitled  ‘  Why  does  not  (Jod  kill  the 
Devil?  ’  has  given  pain  to  many  a  heart  that  was  ready  to 
receive  him  with  enthusiasm  and  affection.” 

It  is  known  that  John  Talbot,  first  and  greatest  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  at 
Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  and  that  when  the  old  church 
fell  down,  in  1711,  a  silver  urn  containing  his  heart  was 
found  among  the  ruins.  Some  workmen  who  have  been 
engaged  in  removing  the  CTeat  warrior’s  recumbent  effigy, 
have  now  brought  to  light  nis  bones,  which  were  probably 
interred  after  the  burial  of  his  heart.  The  wooden  coffin 
in  which  they  were  enclosed  perished  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  but  the  bones  themselves  were  perfect,  and  all  of  them 
were  found  to  be  encased  in  the  cerements  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  when  transported  from  France.  The  back 
part  of  the  skull  had  been  injured  by  some  sharp  instru- 


As  a  few  grains  of  this  vanillin  will  flavor  at  least  a  dozen 
ice  puddings,  and  the  juice  of  an  ordinary  sized  fir-tree 
contains  enough  coniferin  to  make  five  guineas’  worth  of 
vanillin,  it  is  evident  that  Scotland  can  supply  all  the 
pastry  cooks  of  the  world  with  this  article  without  greatly 
diminishing  the  forests  of  fir  now  about  to  clothe  her  hills 
with  the  most  delicate  of  vernal  green. 

Highlanders  have  the  habit,  when  talking  their  Eng¬ 
lish,  such  as  it  is,  of  iuterjectingthe  personal  pronoun  “  he  ” 
where  not  required,  such  as  “The  King  he  has  come,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  The  King  has  come.”  Often,  in  consei^uence,  a 
sentence  or  an  expression  is  rendered  sufficiently  ludicrous, 
as  the  sequel  will  show.  A  gentleman  says  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  clever  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  — — , 
let  his  locality  be  a  secret,  and  recently  he  began  his  dis¬ 
course  thus :  “  My  friends,  you  will  find  the  subject  of 
discourse  this  afternoon  in  the  first  Epistle  general  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  chapter  5th  and  verse  8th,  in  the  words, 
‘  The  Devil  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,’  Now,  my  friends,  with  your  leave, 
we  will  divide  the  shfiject  of  our  text  to-day  into  four 
heads.  Firstly.  VVe  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  ‘  Who  the 
Devil  he  was?’  Secondly.  We  shall  inquire  into  his 
geographical  position — namely,  ‘Where  the  Devil  he 
was;’  and  ‘  Where  the  Devil  he  was  going?’  Thirdly, 
And  this  of  a  personal  character  —  ‘  Who  the  Devil  he  was 
seeking?’  And  fourthly  and  lastly.  We, shall  endeavor 
to  solve  a  question  which  has  never  been  solved  yet  — 

‘  What  the  Devil  he  was  roaring  about  ?  ’  ” 

“  Anastasie,”  which  in  the  popular  Parisian  dialect 
designates  the  Censorship,  deals  respectfully  with  Victor 
Hugo,  but  visits  his  sins  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  It  has  just  prohibited  the  publication  by  L’Hclipse 
of  a  cartoon  called  “  Quatrevingt-Treize,”  by  the  caricatur- 


pan  Oi  luc  aiwuii  Urtu  utrcii  iujuicu  uy  suiiic  stiaiu  iijsiru*  ;  •  *.  *  i  '  /^mi  rr  i  i  i  mi  i  •  ..u  i*  i* 

Lnt,  and  from  its  appearance  the  wound  must  hive  been  Andre  Gill.  To  people  less  skilled  in  the  discovery  of 
inflicted  when  the  gallant  earl  had  fallen  to  the  ground-  seditious  allusions  than  the  literary  detectives  of  the  Un- 


fighting,  perhaps,  as  Shakespeare  has  it,  “on  his  knee.” 
'Die  remains  have  been  placed  in  a  new  oak  coffin. 

A  letter  from  Japan  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  says  that 


!  seditious  allusions  than  the  literary  detectives  of  the  Cen- 
I  sure,  the  drawing  appears  harmless  enough.  It  represeuts 
I  Victor  Hugo  carving  the  busts  of  the  three  revolutionary 
I  Titane — Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat.  Issuing  from 
I  the  sculptor’s  pocket.  Georgette,  the  baby  heroine  of 


the  religious  question,  which  is  an  increasing  topic  of  dis-  i  Quatrevingt-Treize,”  traces  with  her  finger  on  the  base  of 


cussion  among  the  Japanese,  has  again  been  brought  be-  ’  Marat’s  bu: 
fore  the  public  by  a  memorandum  issued  by  two  officials  of  In  vain  Vic 
the  religious  department.  The  memorandum  begins  by  i  the  artist  hi 
pointing  out  that  Japan  has  made  such  immense  progress  :  “  Anastasie 
that  her  civilization  and  commerce  are  equal  to  those  of  |  illustration. 
Europe,  but  that  in  religious  matters  she  still  hesitates  be-  i  the  beaiitil'u 
tween  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  It  therefore  proposes  I  tiful — it  is 


Marat’s  bust  vague  childish  words  :  “  Coco  —  poupoupe.” 
In  vain  Victor  Hugo  wrote  to  the  Censure  affirming  that 
the  artist  had  faithfully  interpreted  the  spirit  of  his  work; 
“  Anastasie  ’’permitted  the  romance  and  suppressed  the 
illustration.  This  is  Victor  Hugo’s  letter :  “  I  have  seen 
the  beautiful  drawing  of  Andre  Gill.  It  is  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful  —  it  is  charming.  The  child’s  figure  contrasting  with 


that  public  disputations  should  be  organized  between  Buddh-  |  those  severe  and  terrible  faces  expresses  gracefully  and 
ist  and  Shinto  priests  on  one  side,  and  Christian  preach-  |  gayly  the  spirit  of  (he  book  ‘  Quatrevingt-Treize  ;’ and  it  is 


ist  and  Shinto  priests  on  one  side,  and  Christian  preach¬ 
ers  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  disputations  would  take  seemly  that  there  where  human  passions  make  us  tremble, 

Elace  on  a  specified  subject,  to  be  agreed  upon  beforehand  innocence  should  make  us  smile.” 

y  the  contending  parties.  The  speeches  would  be  taken  An  audacious  trick,  savs  the  Court  Journal,  was  Lately 
down  by  short-hand  writers,  and  published  in  several  Ian-  I  played  by  a  “  sneak  thief’’  at  a  London  club.  He  entered 

guages;  and  an  interval  of  ten  days  would  elapse  between  '  the  hall  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  porter,  and 


one  disputation  and  the  next.  By  these  means,  the  memo-  |  proceeded  to  empty  the  pockets  of  the  ^reat-coats  he  found 
randum  continues,  the  worlfi  would  be  able  to  decide  which  i  rau<'ed  in  a  corridor.  While  selecting  a  few  of  the  best, 
religion  is  the  true  one,  and  make  its  choice  accordingly.  |  jjg  interrupted  by  a  member,  who  in  astonishment 


The  expenses  of  the  proposed  disputations  would  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  short-han<l  reports. 

A  Scotch  pauper  lunatic,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a 
millionaire,  used  to  describe  with  much  gusto  the  costly 
viands  daily  prepared  for  him  and  served  on  gold  plate, 
adding  that  he  could  not  understand  why  they  all  tasted 
of  oatmeal.  A  similar  objection  might  be  made  to  the 
confectionery  of  the  present  day,  owing  to  flie  extent  to 
which  it  is  pervaded  by  a  flavor  of  vanilla  The  propen- 
sitv  to  give  the  public  rather  too  much  of  this  good  thing 
will  be  increased  by  a  discovery  which,  according  to  the 
SciAsman,  has  been  made  in  Dr.  Hoffmann’s  laboratory  at 
Berlin,  and  is  published  by  that  journal  as  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  possessors  of  fir- tree*,  of  which  there  are 
many  in^Scotland.  There  is,  it  appears,  in  the  juice  of  fir- 
trees,  between  the  woo<l  and  the  bark,  a  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  called  coniferin,  a  glucoside,  as  chemists  call  it. 


asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  “  Oh,  this  is  my  regular 
business,”  he  said.  “  1  am  employed  to  clean  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  coats  in  several  clubs.  I  take  all  the  grease  out  of 
their  collars.”  “  Indeed,”  said  the  gentleman,  interested, 
thinking  he  had  got  hold  of  one  he  could  turn  to  account. 
“How  long  do  you  take?”  “  Why,  I  will  be  back  with 
these  in  an  hour.”  “If  so,  you  may  as  well  take  mine,” 
said  the  master,  adding  his  coat  to  the  heap,  and  escorting 
the  “  sneak  thief  ”  past  the  porter.  “  What  great  conven¬ 
iences  you  have  in  London!  ”  remarked  this  country  gen¬ 
tleman  to  a  group  of  his  friends.  “  1  have  just  given  my 
coat  to  a  man  I  found  in  the  corridor,  who  cleans  coats  for 
the  club.”  “To  whom  do  you  say?”  cried  two  or  three. 
“  The  man  I  found  carrying  the  coats  out.  Wait  —  I  have 
his  card.”  But  the  knowing  ones  did  not  wait;  they  hur¬ 
ried  out  to  find  the  pockets  of  some  great-coats  empty,  and 
other  coats  altogether  gone. 
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WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES. 

In  considering  the  boundaries  of  monthlies,  weeklies, 
and  dailies,  we  are  regarding  those  which  one  man  may 
be  supposed  to  take  in,  not  those  which  may  be  individu¬ 
ally  the  only  periodical  reading  chosen  ;  thus  our  inquiry 
relates  to  the  province  which  would  be  occupied  by  each 
without  interference  with  the  others.  The  strong  point 
of  a  weekly,  in  our  judgment,  is  its  serial  novel.  As  we 
intimated  ^fore,  the  monthly  is  at  a  disadvantage  here, 
in  spite  of  some  slight  considerations  in  its  favor  The 
monthly  intervals  are  so  long  that  the  interest  slackens, 
the  memory  is  confused,  and  the  long  Instalment  which 
one  reads,  so  far  from  satisfying,  gives  one  the  opportunity 
to  get  h'S  interest  thoroughly  aroused  and  then  to  have 
the  anticipation  of  thirty  days’  waiting  before  he  can  con¬ 
tinue,  together  with  an  excitement  frequently  that  makes 
other  reading  or  occupation  tasteless.  In  the  weekly  the 
intervals  are  just  long  enough  to  allow  one’s  interest  to  be 
continually  renewed,  yet  never  to  grow  dull,  and  the  in¬ 
stalments  of  the  story  are  of  the  right  length  to  be  read 
at  a  sitting  and  not  to  stir  the  mind  beyond  power  to 
entei'  again  upon  other  occupations.  A  novel  in  a  daily 
paper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out  of  place,  because  it  de¬ 
mands  a  punctual  reading  every  day,  and  it  is  only  people 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  who  read  their  daily  papers 
thoroughly.  Besides,  the  space  that  could  be  given  to  the 
story  each  day  would  necessarily  be  provokingly  small. 

There  is  another  form  of  literature  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  weekly,  and  that  is  the  short  essay,  whether  on 
social,  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  topics.  No  quality  be¬ 
longs  to  this  class  of  writing  so  strongly  as  the  quality  of 
leisure.  It  is  the  result  of- leisurely  thinking,  and  gener¬ 
ally  of  leisurely  writing ;  and  the  mood  in  which  one  reads 
it  with  most  pleasure  is  a  mood  of  leisure.  The  manner 
of  the  essay  is  so  much ;  'it  must  have  somewhat  to  say, 
even  if  that  something  be  trivial,  but  the  air  with  which 
it  is  said  is  a  special  characteristic  of  this  class  of  writing. 
Now  one  charm  is  in  the  slight  demand  which  it  makes 
on  the  thought  of  the  reader,  and  on  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  ;  a  great  feast  is  not  set  before  him,  but  a  mere  dish 
of  pleasant  fruit.  This  trifle  is  out  of  place  in  the 
monthly,  except  indeed  it  be  sheltered  in  .a  department 
of  its  own,  and  the  tendency  to  place  such  papers  in  a  fic¬ 
titious  surrounding,  as  in  the  Easy  Chair  of  Harper  and 
the  Old  Cabinet  of  Scribner,  indicates  this;  in  a  weekly 
it  is  the  graceful  paper  to  be  read  by  the  fireside,  of  au 
evening,  in  slippered  comfort ;  in  the  <iaily  it  is  in  such 
a  bustling  company  that  it  is  very  likely  to  fall  under  the 
eye  hastening  after  important  facts,  and  be  felt  to  be  an 
impertinence,  as  if  a  young  man  in  a  study  gown  and 
smoking  cap,  with  book  in  hand,  were  to  saunter  into  the 
stock  exchange  at  midday. 

Again,  there  are  articles  touching  upon  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  day  by  day  in  the  journals  which  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  weekly  papers.  The  writer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sifting  facts  and  rumors  and  writing  deliber¬ 


ately,  expressing  opinions  which  carry  weight  by  the  care 
with  which  they  are  made  up,  and  are  not  past  the  time  of 
service.  A  week  is  a  long  enough  time  to  allow  some 
topics  to  go  by  and  pass  out  of  mind;  they  can  be  found 
discussed  in  the  daily  newspaper,  which  must  catch  upon 
its  sails  each  whifT  of  wind,  but  the  weekly  can  spare 
them,  or  dispatch  them  in  a  brief  paragraph.  A  monthly, 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  still  more  careful  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  deep  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  so  that  many  subjects  really  interesting  and 
really  important  are  out  of  place  in  it,  because  they  shift 
so  much  from  week  to  week  that  the  chances  are  against 
their  being  at  the  same  angle  to  the  reader  when  he  opens 
his  monthly  that  they  were  to  the  writer  when  he  pre¬ 
pared  his  article  a  fortnight  or  possibly  a  month  earlier. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  ex[tlains 
that  he  has  thought  slowly  though  he  has  written  rapidly 
on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  that  is  most  commonly  the 
experience,  we  suspect,  of  the  best  writers  for  the  weekly 
!  press.  A  selection  of  topics  is  made  from  day  to  day  in 
{  their  minds,  each  is  turned  over,  all  but  one  are  eliminated, 

I  and  that  is  seized  upon  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
I  accumulation  of  thought  pours  itself  out  rapidly  through 
I  this  narrow  channel. 

I  The  daily  paper  has  its  stronghold  in  news  and  in  such 
I  comments  as  a  busy  man  may  write  and  a  busy  man  read, 

!  Atann  in  uno  pede.  Its  field  is  wide,  but  the  length  in 
!  which  it  may  follow  any  one  subject  brief.  Whatever 
I  is  uppermost,  that  must  be  considered,  but  it  may  not  be 
I  uppermost  to-morrow,  and  no  time  can  be  taken  for  de- 
I  liberation.  The  paper  is  read  by  each  for  his  own 
j  special  needs,  but  most  people  merely  skim  the  surface  of 


things.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  conditions  of  life  here  in 
America,  that  the  daily  paper  should  become  the  vast 
receptacle  for  all  literature.  It  will  give  many  all  they 
care  to  read,  but  it  is  too  perishable  a  form  for  the  best 
literature.  Time  is  retjuired  for  good  literature,  and  the 
daily  paper  dues  its  best  to  abolish  time  and  substitute 
moments.  We  were  just  about  entering  on  a  profound 
philological  disquisition  upon  the  cut-off  which  lies  behind 
the  word  time  and  the  moving  which  lies  behind  the  word 
moment,  when  our  sandglass,  we  found,  needed  to  be 
turned. 

NOTES. 


—  We  print  in  full  in  this  number  a  charming  novelette 
entitled  “  The  White  Cap,”  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Thack¬ 
eray,  the  author  of  “  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,”  “  The  Vil¬ 
lage  on  the  Clirt'”  (first  given  to  the  American  reader  in 
the  pages  of  Evkuy  Saturday),  and  other  delightful 
pictures  of  English  and  Continental  life.  Though  Miss 
Thackeray  has  inherited  her  genius  from  the  greatest 
novelist  of  his  time,  her  method  and  her  manner  are  purely 
her  own ;  she  has  not  her  father’s  breadth  and  strength, 
but  she  excels  him  in  grace  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Miss 
Thackeray  is  always  at  her  best  when  dealing  with  provin¬ 
cial  French  life  and  scenery.  No  one  has  caught  and 
rendered  into  words  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Southern 
France  with  so  much  art  and  fidelity.  The  present  sketch 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  gracious  skill  and  quick 
penetration  which  she  brings  to  the  telling  of  stories  in  this 
sort.  The  scene  of  “  The  White  Cap  ”  is  laid  in  that  part 
of  France  which  Miss  Thackeray  has  aptly  christened 
“  The  White  Cotton  Nightcap  Country,”  from  which  Mr. 
Browning  took  the  title  of  his  last  poem,  “  The  Red  Cot¬ 
ton  Nightcap  Country,”  —  to  the  everlasting  confusion  of 
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posterity.  By  an  odd  blunder  we  came  near  to'  giving 
this  story  the  title  of  “The  White  Cat.”  The  advance 
sheets  of  Cornhill,  from  which  the  story  is  taken,  so  name 
it,  and  advertisements  in  the  London  papers  call  attention 
to  the  story  by  that  title.  But  Miss  Thackeray  is  not 
Artem.as  Ward  or  Mark  Twain  ;  there  is  no  cat  of  any 
color  in  the  story,  but  there  is  a  bewitching  white  cap,  as 
the  reader  will  discover  when  it  is  taken  off.  We  can 
imagine  Miss  Thackeray’s  consternation  when  she  sees  the 
advertisements.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  she  saw  proofs  of 
the  Cornhill  in  season  to  exorcise  that  eat. 

—  The  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Howells’s  new  story,  “  A 
Forlorn  Hope,”  will  be  begun  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
July.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  Venice, 
while  the  characters  are  mainly  Americans ;  thus  the 
author  will  be  able  to  use  a  background  familiar  to  him 
and  of  romantic  interest,  against  which  to  paint  characters 
that  in  their  nationality  will  be  familiar  to  his  readers. 
A  story  of  Italian  life  by  an  American  might  be  remote 
from  general  interest,  but  a  story  of  American  life  in  Italy 
can  hardly  fail  to  present  most  excellent  opportunities  to 
the  novelist,  especially  to  one  like  Mr.  Howells,  who  has 
sketched  Venetian  life  so  delightfully,  and  has  introduced 
such  re.al  people  to  us  as  the  characters  in  “  Their 
Wedding  Journey,”  and  “  A  Chance  Acquaintance.” 

—  An  important  measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  President,  and  Prof.  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  Secretary,  asking  for  a  new  and  thorough  scientific 
survey  of  the  State.  Forty  years  ago  or  more  a  survey 
was  projected  and  carried  out  at  Intervals,  reports  being 
published,  as  Harris  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, 
Emerson  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hitchcock  on  Geology, 
and  the  demand  i'or  copies  has  led  in  some  cases  to  the 
reprinting  of  special  reports.  The  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  new  survey, 
planned  more  in  accordance  with  the  advance  made  in 
scientific  method  and  knowledge.  Other  States  have 
done  and  are  doing  this,  and  the  Academy  accordingly 
asks  that  a  survey  should  be  ordered  and  the  results  re¬ 
corded  in  a  series  of  reports,  embracing  a  detailed  topo¬ 
graphical  map,  on  a  scale  of  about  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
maps  colored  to  show  the  distribution  of  rock  formations 
and  economic  minerals,  with  charts  on  a  large  scale  of 
particular  localities  having  special  interest  or  importance  ; 
sections  and  explanatory  text  to  accompany  these  maps, 
embracing  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  rocks  and 
ores  and  of  the  waters ;  investigations  into  the  strength 
and  durability  of  building-stones ;  full  descriptions  and 
truthful  illustrations  of  the  animals  and  plants,  including 
their  natural  history,  transformations,  and  relations  to  man 
and  his  requirements. 

—  In  carrying  out  such  a  survey  the  State  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  provision  made  by  Congress,  by 
which  any  State  undertaking  a  topographical  survey  of  its 
territory  is  empowered  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  to  make  the  preliminary  trjangulations.  It 
would  be  a  wise  course  also  to  call  into  requisition  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  local  institutions.  Indeed,  the 
Coast  Survey  is  in  the  habit  of  utilizing  the  experience 
and  service  of  these  persons,  and  the  Topographical  Sur¬ 
vey  which  followed  could  easily  and  well  employ  them 
still,  so  that  the  survey  would  become  at  once  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  scientific  education,  by  giving  the 
younger  men  in  the  schools  of  science  and  technology  an 


opportunity  to  put  their  studies  to  practical  use.  There 
are  two  aspects  in  which  this  or  any  survey  may  be 
regarded :  the  economic  and  the  educational.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  thorough  survey  not  only  brings 
to  light  material  resources,  but  also  j)erforms  the  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  preventing  fruitless  investments.  The 
results  of  the  appointment  of  Fish  Commissioners  happily 
illustrate  the  value  of  scientific  examination.  The  edu¬ 
cational  value,  however^  ought  to  be  held  paramount,  and 
no  one  who  stops  to  consider  can  fail  to  see  how  ines¬ 
timable  to  young  and  old  would  be  a  survey  which  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  acquire  a  precise  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Nature  as  manifested  in  the  familiar  objeets  about 
them. 

—  Is  it  that  the  rage  for  celebrating  centennials  is  a 
recent  madness,  or  was  the  world  a  hundred  years  ago 
•  chiefly  occupied  in  providing  great  men  ?  It  may  be 
that  the  needs  of  popular  magazines  In  search  of  subjects 
were  kindly  considered,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  con¬ 
struct  an  enthusiasih  which  is  based  on  such  an  arithmetl 
cal  foundation.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Parker  Memorial  Hall  in  Boston  and  seeing  tbe 
exhibition  of  Turner’s  pictures  which  Mr.  Norton  has  so 
generously  gathered,  and  of  hearing  Mr.  Norton’s  lecture 
on  Turner ;  but  shall  we  experience  an  additional  thrill  of 
pleasure  when  we  consider  that  we  are  listening  to  the 
lecture  just  ninety  years  after  Turner  was  born  ?  We  are 
moreover  disturbed  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  venerable  anni¬ 
versaries  by  the  doubt  whether  we  are  keeping  them  by 
Old  Style  or  New  Style  dates.  It  is  like  the  effort  we 
make  to  realize  to  ourselves  what  a  friend  is  doing  at  this 
moment  in  Europe.  Is  he  doing  it  now,  or  was  he  doing 
it  a  few  hours  ago  ? 

i  . — English  journals  of  the  better  class  have  a  fatal 
facility  in  blundering  when  they  speak  of  American  matters. 
Here  is  The  Academy,  for  instance,  which  regards  itself  ai 
a  tolerable  substitute  for  an  organized  academy',  speaking 
of  one  of  our  celebrated  authors  in  this  style  :  “  The  most 
noteworthy  point  in  the  Report  for  February  last  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Public  Libraries  is  the 
popularity  of  Mrs.  Southworth’s  novels.  They  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  greater  demand  than  those  of  any  other  writer 
of  prose  fiction  ;  and  out  of  409  volumes  of  her  works  in 
the  library,  62  only  remained  on  the  shelves.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  case  in  other  American  libraries  besida 
Boston  ;  and  it  is  singular  that,  in  spite  of  her  reputation 
in  America,  Mrs.  Southwell’s  very  name  is  almost  un¬ 
known  in  this  country.”  Here  is  one  mistake  in  spelling 
and  at  least  one  in  facts.  Where  is  that  Superintendent? 
Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Winsor  has  extended  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  ?  And  then  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  this 
writer,  who  only  believes  that  this  is  the  case  in  other 
libraries  besides  Boston,  a  phrase  which  excites  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  he  regards  Boston  as  a  library.  We  are 
glad  he  did  not  try  to  write  again  the  name  of  the  author 
in  question,  or  he  might  have  had  some  vague  notiomthat 
he  had  stumbled  on  Joanna  Soutlicote. 

—  The  May  Galaxy  copies  from  School  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  by  Professor  W’.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  concerning  Agassiz’s  method  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Professor  Beal  was  a  pupil  of  Agassiz,  and  his 
account  corresponds  curiously  with  that  given  by  another 
of  Agassiz’s  pupils  in  a  recent  number  of  Every  Satub- 
DAY.  'The  principle  involved  in  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  sound  study,  whether  in  science,  literature,  art,  or  his¬ 
tory. 


